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Practicing perfection 


SPEAKING WITH HER BODY, Elaine Mawhinney, creator and choreogra- 
pher of Still Point dance company, guides her pupils through a production. 


| Miracles in motion 


' ‘Marveling at 20 years of Still Point dance 
company, creator, alumni, plan reunion 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Observer Editor 


of paperwork, she steals a few mo 
ments to enjoy a snack. 

- Between hurried nibbles and pleasant 
reflection, her hands and eyes animate the 
wonderment of the past 20 years. 

Her words assist her motion. 

Shoo-in: Having studied various forms 
of dance, ranging from African to ballet, 
Elaine Mawhinney was the logical choice 
to fill a teaching vacancy in a modern 
dance course. 

Shortly afterward, she created, directed 
and choreographed the first production of 
Still Point, a dance company now synony- 
mous with spring and NECC tradition. 

“So many kids have dreamed about 


S carcely visible behind muddled stacks 


File photo 


dancing,” she said. “With Still Point, those 
dreams come true. ve seen so many 
miracles that I couldn’t even begin to 
count them.” 

One of Mawhinney’s former dancers is 
one of those miracles. 

An unlikely dance student, Barry 
Helmey, a “wheel-chair user,” as he pre- 
fers to be called, cites his experiences with 
Still Point and Mawhinney as spiritual. 

Fat chance: “A lot of people would 
have said, ‘You can’t dance! Why don’t 
you go sit over in the corner and sell 
tickets,’ but not Elaine. Together, we 
broke down the barriers,” he said. 

What started as an experiment quickly 
escalated into a harmonious relationship 
between the wheel-chair user, dancers and 
the chair itself. Helmey was able to express 

(continued on page 5) 


Early retirement 
bill returns again 


Up to 40 full-timers 
may be eligible 


By JASON STABLEFORD 
Observer Editor 


n early retirement bill for Massachu 

setts’ higher education employees is 

making its way through the legislative 
process, and, if passed, will be available to 
qualifying NECC employees. 

The bill grants eligible applicants an op- 
tion of adding five years to their credited 
service, five years of age, or a combination of 
the two, but not exceeding five years total. 

Eligibility: An application process will take 
place from May 1 to June 1, and is open to all 
faculty and professional employees. Those 


with the greater years of creditable service 
have preference. 

As it stands, the effective retirement date is 
projected for either June 30, 1994, or June 
30, 1995. All applicants, with exception to 
classified employees, can apply for either dates. 
Classified employees are only eligible for re- 
tirement this year. 

Plus side: President John R. Dimitry be- 
lieves the bill is especially beneficial for the 
faculty. 

“Tt will obviously improve their passion 
Dimitry said. “More importantly, it’s recog- 
nition that the state is trying to help them.” 

Dimitry also feels the bill can benefit ad- 
ministration as well. 

“Ideally, it will get people to voluntarily 
retire, and allow us to bring in new blood,” 

(continued on page 4) 
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Fee increase 
recommended 


Budget committee says $5 jump 
needed to restore reserve account 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Observer News Editor 


tudent fees may increase again this fall 
in an effort to replenish nearly depleted 
financial reserves. 

The previous increase approved in No- 
vember 1993, ranged from $6-$12 for half 
available courses. This netted approximately 
$230,000 — an amount used to carry NECC 
through this academic year. Snow removal 
and excessive heating costs were cited as 
contributing expenses this spring. 

Hard times: Concerned with meeting the 
needs of the college, the All College Council’s 
(ACC) budget committee recently moved to 
increase fees by $5 per credit hour. Members 
raised questions over the amount and distri- 
bution of those funds. 

According to President John R. Dimitry, 
the decision to increase fees relies heavily on 
the budget for the upcoming year. 

“If we end up with a poor budget year, $5 
might not be enough,” Dimitry said. “Maybe 


it’s a start, but we might even have to go up 
to $10 in the spring semester. If we end up 
with a good budget as the chancellor and the 
Higher Education Coordinating Council 
(HECC) is recommending, then I don’t think 
we have to go up a penny.” 

It has been agreed that a portion of the 
money earned would constitute the reserve; 
however, debate continues over funding other 
projects. 

Upgrading equipment, maintaining staff 
and faculty positions and transferring certain 
health care programs from Haverhill to 
Lawrence have been addressed. 

A closer look: John Guarino, professor, 
department of history and government and 
budget committee member, objected to the 
increase. He raised concern of the possible 
negative ramifications of higher fees. 

“My guess is (students) will incline more 
toward getting through technical and special- 
ized courses and maybe rushing out and 
getting certificates or waiting to take their 

(continued on page 4) 


Charter revisions 
up for review soon 


All College Council meeting set for April 25 


By BRIAN MOORE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


W ajor changes in the All College 
i Council charter top the agenda of 
A the April 25 ACC meeting. 

Gbie Wintner, chairperson of the charter 
revision committee, will present recommen- 
dations of timeliness, streamlining, resolu- 
tion and structuring a relationship with the 
board of trustees. 

Timespan: One proposal will cut the time 
President John R. Dimitry has to accept or 
deny recommendations from the ACC and or 
its committees, in half from 40 days to 20 
days. 

“We're trying to get the council to do 
things in a timely fashion and trying to get the 
president to respond in a more timely fash- 
ion,” John Guarino, revision committee mem- 
ber said. 

Another step may streamline the ACC 
committees. 

Wintner proposes preserving the academic 
affairs and budget committees while amal- 
gamating into one the coordinating, student 
affairs and strategic planning committees. 

“This committee will have the ability to 
form task forces on an as-needed basis,” 
Wintner said. 

Communication: “They will meet with 
the president on a regular basis. Not when 
there’s just a problem, but on a routine basis 
and hopefully with him come to a common 
understanding. 


“The conflict resolution process is flawed,” 
he said. “What we’re suggesting makes a lot 
more sense. If the president rejects a recom- 
mendation, the council and president sit and 
talk it out.” 

(continued on page 5) 
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~ TV Violence 


To many, network television is 
-more offensive and violent than 
both cable and public television. 

Viewers describing: 


@ TV entertainment 
as violent: 
Network Ss 70% 


Cable Samm 57% 
Public §@ 14% 


@ TV entertainment as 
offensive: 

Network Sees 57% 
Cable Sie 48% 
Public 14% 


SOURCE: Corporation for Public 
Broadcast interview of 1,000 adults, 18 
and over 
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Wrong focus 


Retirement bill worsens problem 


Good riddance? Ifit were simply a case of 
“out with the old; in with the new,” 
everyone would rejoice at the prospect of 
the early retirement bill passing. But 
dollar signs are the issue here. 

If passed, the bill allows 40 full-timers 
to excuse themselves. Though the entire 
number won’t be faculty, the majority 
will be. 

Early retirement, viewed by some ad- 
ministrators as an “emergency piece of 
legislation,” will have immediate adverse 
effects on NECC. 

Flux: The abrupt removal of experi- 
enced, knowledgeable faculty, coupled 
with an awkward installment of part- 
timers, (awkward for students, remain- 
ing full-timers and the new part-timers), 
will create confusion. 

Worsening the blow, the funds doled 
out to retirees as provided in the bill, will 
leave the college in a deeper financial 
hole. 

President Dimitry talks about how 
NECC needs to bring in “fresh blood.” 
He also mentions the “improved pen- 
sions” for retirees, proving the state is 

“trying to help them.” 
But these topics are secondary. 


Observer Editorial. 


Greener pastures: The truth is, full- 
time employees cost too much. After the 
initial financial strain, the use (emphasis 
on use) of part-timers should save NECC 
aconsiderable amount of cash. Currency. 
Capital. 

Steven Fabrucci, director of person- 
nel, seems to agree. 

“I hope that whatever short-term fi- 
nancial burden it places on the institu- 
tion will be more than made up for by the 
long-term savings,” he said. 

How will students make up for the 
confused instructional climate, short or 
long term? 

Shaky: There are already plenty of 
part-timers concerned about spreading 
themselves thinner than desired because 
of the need to hold second jobs. How 
will hiring more of them benefit stu- 
dents? 

Because it seems inevitable the plan 
will pass, and maybe there is no better 
option, disguising a money-making 
scheme as a favor to the oldest faculty is 
nothing short of disrespectful. 


Misleading abortion 
story, student says 


Reader challenges editor’s opinion column 


To the editor: 

In a recent editorial on the subject of 
abortion, there were several inaccuracies and 
misleading statements presented as fact. 

The article states that the mission of the 
pro-choice movement is not to kill unborn 
fetuses; however, in point of fact, that is 
exactly what happens. 

It is also stated that imposing a law ban- 
ning abortion is immoral and unconstitu- 
tional when exactly the opposite is true. 

Protecting life, born or unborn, repre- 
sents the highest form of moral integrity. As 
far as constitutionality is concerned, our found- 
ing fathers clearly stated in that document 
that all men and women are created equal, not 
born equal. 


Observer Letters 


As such, they are entitled to equal protec- 
tion under the law. This clearly demonstrates 
that Roe vs. Wade, is in fact, unconstitutional. 

Finally, Mr. Stableford proclaims that the 
pro-choice movement benefits the unborn 
“baby” (his own words). Gentlemen, I hum- 
bly ask you to consider if there is any benefit 
in being dead. 

I seriously doubt that you will publish this 
letter, but at least I feel better for having 
written it. 

Francis L. Rails, 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Certificate 


Response to Chris Fauske 


Faculty member encourages part-timer to keep chin up 


To the editor: 

Dear Chris, 

You were correct in all your observations 
concerning part-timers. Pay no attention to 
any self-serving, falsely earnest response you 


may receive. The real proof of negative presi- 

dential attitudes toward both full-and part- 
timers is at the negotiation table. 

Professor Jack L. Aronson 

dept. foreign languages and religion 
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Male smoke screen 


Rape victims’ press coverage misses real issue 


By CARLENE EVERLY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Let us clear the air with the brain-dead men in 
this country, (you know who you are), about 
issues like date rape. 

Please hear this: 

Date rape isn’t the issue in this country. 

Loraina Bobbit isn’t the issue. 

William Kennedy Smith isn’t the issue. 

Anita Hill isn’t the issue. 

In every story about date rape, in all the 
books written by all the Ph.D.’s, in every 
piece on 20/20 about men falsely accused of 
rape by a woman, in every metro piece about 
youthful violence, the big question goes un- 
asked. 

Why are men in our society so violent? 

Let’s not even try to answer it, OK? Let’s 
just see if we can agree that it is true. 

Is it not true that men run the country and 
armies, and our history is one of death and 
destruction via the war machine? 

Is it not true that an overwhelming per- 
centage of violence of all kinds is perpetrated 
by men? 

Is it not true that cases of false accusation 
are so small as to be irrelevant? (Remember 
we’re trying to see the big picture, and to 
form some sort of common sense consensus. ) 

Now that we have that straight, let’s admit 
it: 

We dwell on a few cases of false accusa- 
tions, implying they have any relevance. We 
argue endlessly, through the media, about 
date rape. 


Observer Column 


This reasoning reminds me of comedian, 
George Carlin’s tongue-and-cheek routine: 

“We sympathize with bulimics who puke 
up food, while we ignore a starving world. We 
ban an artificial sweetener because a few rats 
died, while allowing the tobacco industry to 
kill millions. We force gun store owners to list 
stolen credit cards, not criminals and maniacs. 
We ban toy guns, but keep the real ones. We 
focus on the cocaine-addicted athlete, while 
alcohol ruins more lives than cancer.” 

Why aren’t we addressing the real issue of 
male violence in our society? 

So, the next time you see a round table 
discussion of feminism and rape, campus rape, 
date rape, on channel 3 by the Harvard or 
Princeton thesis writers or yuppie journalists; 
or the next time you smell over worn, cliche- 
ridden smoke screens about women really 
wanting to be raped, or women asking for it 
by the way they dress; stop! 

Ask yourself two questions: 

Are the debaters addressing the real 
problem-a violent male society that victim- 
izes everyone, and: 

Do the male dinosaurs still using these old 
arguments and smokescreens have a brain? 

The study of logic reveals: 

If the premises are false, the conclusion is 
false. 

If women and men in this country don’t 
pay attention to the crisis of male violence, no 
solutions are possible. 


Evaluation process 
flawed, reader says 


To the editor: 

In your series on student evaluations of 
faculty, I wonder if you are not yet asking the 
right questions. You do seem to have chosen 
a good subject to investigate. It seems to me 
that administrators answering your questions 
are not really improving the discussion with 
enlightenment. The process does not need to 
be so vague. 

Northern Essex once used a nationally 
validated student evaluation instrument which 
was being used by, I believe it was said, 300 
colleges, or 6,000 to 7,000 college courses. 

It had a couple of major differences that 
seem to me crucial if you really are trying to 
learn something from evaluations: 

1. It asked students far more questions 
than ours does on the conviction that if you 
ask good questions, you get good answers. 

2. It very simply made it impossible to 
“give someone all zeros or all fives” by arrang- 
ing questions such that all zeros (or fives) did 
not accomplish anything. 

3. It weighted some student answers de- 
pending upon their answers to certain ques- 
tions. For example, it asked: “Did you find 
this course: A) one of the easiest I have taken; 
B) about average; C) one of the most difficult. 

It asked, “I took this course because: A) it 
was required in my program; B) it was a 
required distribution requirement; C) I 


wanted to; D) it was recommended to me as 
interesting. —~ 

It then used these answers only to weight 
(some up, some down) student’s answers to 
appropriate other questions. 

It seemed to me to result in some real 
information, both for me as a teacher and, I 
presume, for others who might want to make 
comparisons. I wish that its results were avail- 
able to students selecting courses and sec- 
tions. 

I have not since seen any useful informa- 
tion in the evaluation instrument that we use. 

My questions: If good evaluation instru- 
ments are available and we have even used 
them, why should we continue with such a 
simple, invalidated and, perhaps, counterpro- 
ductive evaluation form? ; 

Are we really trying to learn something 
here, or are we trying to do something else? 

Maybe it is time for a real discussion on 
evaluations. You have started to lead the way. 
Nice work, but keep working on it because 
real discussion has not yet begun. 

You have shouted a question into the 
darkness and the answer has come back “com- 
placency.” 

You have quite alot of “clout” on this one; 
I hope that you will use it. 

Allan Pollock, 
natural sciences department 


—— 
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Tough questions about date rape... 


Observer columnist discusses its severity, how tough it is to prove in court 


By R. CHRISTOPHER OTOVIC 
Observer Managing Editor 


atie and Mark are classmates. One 
KC ish they go out on a date. After 
“award, they have a drink at her place. 
She asks him to leave and he objects. He kisses 
her and she pushes him away. He pulls her 
clothes off, jumps on her and forces himself. 

Is it rape? 

Even if they believed her, few lawyers 
would have taken the case years ago. Today, 
they would beat each other up trying to get it. 
One slight problem remains, however. What 
if she’s lying? 

There are no bruises and no signs of a 
beating. No witnesses. The whole incident 
was a case of “he says, she says.” 

But?: Date rape discussions rage on as 
people debate about what happened in an 
ugly ending to a raucous night on the town. 
Did he force himself on her or did she con- 
sent? Was she intoxicated, does it matter, or 

‘did she tease him to the point where he 
wanted sex? 

Webster’s Dictionary defines rape as: The 
act of a man who has sexual intercourse with 
a woman against her will or with a girl below 
the age of consent. 

But can we define wi// for a moment and 
how can we prove it was against her will? 


Seth Bunke, commercial art 
“No, I’m very sure it’s a serious 
problem, and I think only exposure 
and awareness can bring about its 
end.” 


Rob Guarino, business management 
“I think not, because everyone 
should be aware of it, and it won’t 
be taken leniently.” 


| Otto Know 


Interpretation: Each side continues to 
argue their points surrounding sexual rela- 
tions. Some men argue that it’s hard to pre- 
vent a crime they can’t define, and they say 
date rape is a concept invented by women 
who love to tease, but don’t want to accept 
the whole package. Some women say that it is 
not taken seriously and say it is a hidden 
crime. 

One problem surrounding rape is trying 
to get women to come forward if they have 
actually been raped. Time recorded that less 
than 10 percent of rape victims will report the 
assault, but once publicly releasing the emo- 
tional aggression of this horrible crime, to 
find guilty or not guilty in a court of law is very 
difficult. 

In a certain view, without degrading its 
meaning, since it happened on a date, it’s 
technically not rape. A date is a romantic 
interlude where sex could occur so in what 
courtroom will a open-minded judge stand 
up and give genuine mutual consent? 

Ghastly: Although date rape does occur, 
most agree street rape is more violent and it 
should be taken more seriously. Yet even if 
only one man in a million is wrongly accused, 
every man is entitled to defend himself; only 


Be 


not ignore it.” 


Doug Perry, graphic design 
“No, because 10 years ago, it wasn’t 
even recognized as a crime. Some 
cases are extravagant, but we can- 


they must carry more information to make 
the other one look worse in the trial. As unfair 
as it may be to women, if she has no signs of 
a beating, marks, bruises or semen inside of 
her, rape is very hard to prove. The court 
declares battle in a rape trial, listens to both 
sides and renders a decision., , ,7,.. ~ 

It doesn’t make a difference if they drink 
by candlelight or kiss in the moonlight, there 
must be no violation of a woman’s body. 
They say date rape is not about misunder- 
standing and it’s not about lack of communi- 
cation. The problem men have is not taking 
‘no’ for an answer. That means alcohol and 
“she was asking for it” are not justifiable 
defenses. Rape is rape; rape is a crime. 

Degradation: A man’s defense may be to 
say the woman is a liar or she is psychologi- 
cally unstable. Basically, a defense stands with 
if date rape isn’t really rape, then a woman’s 
credibility may be the only way out. Why else 
would a woman put herself through the gru- 
eling process of a rape trial unless she was 
unstable? 

Women believe in protecting each other 
with rape and abuse especially if they have 
been abused by a relative before. Women 
believe that’s why the victim shouldn’t be put 
on the stand instead of the accused. 

But that is the point here: he is an accused. 
Not guilty yet, maybe not guilty at all; just 


Has the date rape problem been blown out of proportion by the media? 


Julle Beard, liberal arts 
“No, I thinkit hasn’t caught enough 
attention. It is a major problem in 
most colleges, especially for young 
women.” 


S. Dupont photos 


accused. A balance must be retained to pro- 
tect the innocent men and women in rape 
cases. The balance is not for feminists ranting 
and raving outside a courthouse, trying to 
sentence an accused rapist before he: 

1. has been giving a chance to defend 
himself; 

2. and proven guilty. 

Onslaught?: In the well-known trial, Wil- 
liam Kennedy Smith defended himselfagainst 
a 30-year-old sobbing accuser. Kennedy Smith 
met a woman in a bar, took her home and had 
sex with her on the front lawn. It is a classic 
rape case where the prosecution presented 
the case and the defense prepared to tear it 
apart. 

The prosecution went with the “cruel and 
violent defendant attacking a woman against 
her will” approach. There’s that word again, 
will. Kennedy’s side argued “a total consen- 
sual act of love between two people.” So on 
and on they battled and in the case of the State 
of Florida v. William Kennedy Smith it came 
down to whom the six anonymous jurors 
believed. Accused or accuser. Sometimes, it’s 
not what the truth is, but what the jurors 
believe. 

Guiltless: Did he cross the line and take 
advantage of her? Or was it a date, consensual 
sex and a disgruntled woman bent out of 
shape, looking for the limelight and revenge? 


Maureen Toohey, nursing 

“No, I feel that in order for women 
to become more aware of the issue, 
the subject needs to be exposed in 
order to educate the public.” 
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other basic education courses later,” he said. 
“T think that’s another step toward turning us 
into a technical institute, which I don’t think 
we were meant to be.” 

Allan Hislop, assistant professor, English 
Language Center, voiced similar concerns. 

“The school is in a fiscal crisis,” he said. “I 
understand the problem, but it does impact 
my program.” 

Hislop predicts the increase will severely 
effect the ESL program by forcing some 
lower-income students out. 

Dire need: “I would argue that it’s stupid 
not to give ESL training because without 
English you can’t get a job. If you force (ESL 
students) to get work immediately, you’re 
forcing them to get work before they can 
function in society. So they can’t talk. So 
nobody knows they’re really educated. So 
they move from one job to another on and off 
welfare. 

“By taking away the ability to learn what 
they need to integrate into society and be 
productive, you’re just creating an artificially 
dependent class of people and then complain- 
ing about it because they don’t do stuff.” 

Guarino also argued whether or not the 
money raised from student fees would be 
used for academics or for lesser purposes. He 
cited research and development along with 
sports as secondary. 

“IfI could be sure that the priorities of the 
school would be the students and the materi- 
als/instructors that the students need to do 
their courses well... if I could be sure that 
that’s what this money is all about, I would 
have voted for it.” 


Guarino also argued that the budget com- 
mittee was partially overlooked in the deci- 
sion process. 

Bypassed: “Although we’re the council 
of the school... things don’t go to us first,” he 
said. “Somehow, they go to the world first, to 
the trustees first.” 

“There’s one memo that said, ‘To the 
budget committee: think about this fee in- 
crease and we’ll talk about this at the meeting 
at Holy Family Hospital.’ I said to myself, we 
never had a meeting there. It wasn’t our 
budget committee. It was the budget com- 
mittee of the trustees apparently. So it goes to 
the trustees first, and comes to us belatedly 
then it goes back to the trustees. There’s 
something wrong with that procedure. The 
ACC council is an afterthought.” 

Understanding: During the March 30 
budget committee meeting, concern was ex- 
pressed over the effects ofa fee increase on the 
study body. 

“The catch-22 that we’re in is, the stu- 
dents shortly will be preregistering for next 
fall,” Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services, said. “There will be new student 
registration I believe in the month of June 
and the bills historically have gone out to 
students the last week of June, the first week 
of July payable something like Aug. 10. So 
before you can send bills out to students, 
you’ve got to know what the per credit 
charge is.” 

“T appreciate and applaud President 
Dimitry’s attitude of keeping the student fees 
down as much as possible. I think we (mem- 
bers) all have that same position,” he said. 


Employment inquiry 


STDENTS QUESTION Norell Services at a recent job placemer 


“But the college reserve funding as of June 
30 will be nearly zero. We have basically gone 
through overa million dollars in 7 years of the 
college reserve to buffer the declining bud- 
get. Itis now to the point where not only will 
the college reserve be spent, but the fee 
increase for the spring which did in fact 
generate $230,000, will be spent to balance 
the books. It will be expended so it will not be 
a reserve. It will be gone.” 

Student response: “I don’t think that 
they should increase (fees) at all,” Erin 
Wholley, liberal arts major, said. “I think 


we’re paying our own way and shouldn’t have 
to contribute to that.” 

Other students argued in favor of the 
increase. 

“T think if it’s going to be put to a good 
purpose, such as school equipment or com- 
puters... I think it’s a good idea,” Mary Ann 
Sawlan, office technology major, said. “I don’t 
mind paying the extra.” 

Where To?: The proposal will be pre- 
sented before the board of trustees for con- 
sideration later this month. A budget deci- 
sion will not be made until midsummer. 


35 students named to latest edition of ‘Who’s Who’ 


The 1994 edition of Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Junior Colleges will 
include the names of 35 students from NECC 
who have been selected as national outstand- 
ing campus leaders. 


Campus nomination committees and di- 


rectory editors have included the names of 


these students based on their academic 
achievement, service to the community, lead- 
ership in extra curricular activities and poten- 
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be aggressive, and have a 


capacity for hard work. The rewards reflect your success. 


Our PC hardware product line consists of a wide variety of computer syeas CPU's, monitors, 
logic 


keyboards, pnnters and electronic sub-assemblies such as | 
le serve a large diverse customer base ranging from consumers to business, education 


plies, etc. 


disk drives, power sup- 


and other types of institutions, as well as the wide world of the service and repair industry. 


Our environment is challenging and positive within an exciting growth industry. 


DEAL MAKERS 


PERSONAL COMPUTER PURCHASING 
You will help meet current inventory needs for computer hardware and their electronic sub- 
assemblies and will develop vendor prospects in business to business relationships. You will 


develop and execute inventory and purchasing programs and 
er team that develops vendor selection, qualification 
on-standard sourcing channels. 


You will be part of a strong professional 
and quality assurance programs in non-O! 


res Lo meet corporate goals. 


You should thrive on both the hunt for difficult to find sources and the evaluation and negotiation 
of Lites Opportunities in a deal making environment. You must have good computer skills 
an 


ave a strong desire to leam about the technicalities of 


hardware. We seek a high 


energy person with basic knowledge of personal computer systems and hardware. 
You will enter an outstanding Training Program that will give you professional competency in 


product knowledge, negouianng skills, operations skills and personal devel: 
combination of study and real time practice in a live environment mento 


develop your skills. 


ent tactics. A 
by experts will 


PERSONAL COMPUTER SALES 
Enjoy the high eamings potential of an inside sales person. 


You will help our customers meet current needs for computer hardware and their electronic 
sub-assemblies and will develop prospects in business to business relationships. 


You must have good computer skills and have a strong desire to leam about the technicalities of 
computer hardware. You should be aggressive and enjoy the sales process. Sales or customer 


service experience in any industry is a major plus. 


You will enter an outstanding Training Program that will eve you [eis competency in 
person 


product knowledge, selling skills, operations skills an 


development tactics. A 


combination of study and real time practice in a live environment mentored by experts will 


develop your skills. 


ap eS 
a MARKETING ASSOCIATE 

(ou will assist in developing, managing and executing marketing programs and tactics in product 
pnang strategy, product line development, marketing research and other marketing activities. 


You must have very 


t skills and analytc ability. You must have good technical 


hoowiedge about personal computer hardware and a strong desire to leam about the technicalities 


of their electronic sub-assemblies. 


Experience in the personal computer industry, a technical background and a marketing MBA are 


major plusses. 


CO ere — 
If you are a career achiever and can make a contribution to this dynamic entrepreneurial company, 
please send resume and details of your computér knowledge to: 


Pre-Owned Electronics, Inc. 
205 Burlington Road 
Bedford, MA 01730 
Attn: Linda Gagnon 


tial for continued success. 

They join an elite group of students se- 
lected from more than 1,400 institutions of 
higher learning in all 50 states, the District of 
Columbia and several foreign nations . 

Outstanding students have been honored 
in the annual directory since it was first pub- 
lished in 1934. — 

Students named this year from NECC are: 
Elie Antar, Niurka Balbuena, Carol Ann 
Baldwin, Julie Bornstein, Bridget Coady, John 


Cordaro, Christopher Costello, Michelle 
Cote, James DeSantis, Christine Dillman, 
Suanne Dillman, Peter Droese, Elena 
Floudaras, Lynda Fortin, Tricia Gigliotti, Mary 
Harrington, Parry Headrick, Jaqcueline 
Jendrick, Charlene Keating, Mariann Kosar, 
Kathleen Murry, Jezid Pazimo, George 
Powell, Ellen Rittgers, William Sobolewski, 
Derek Sudbay, Anne Thomas, Julie 
Tomacchio, Jared Tuccelo, Vanessa 
Underwood, Annette Velez and Colin Walker. 
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Dimitry said. “You’ve always got to have 
turnover, especially in higher education.” 

Dimitry estimates up to 40 full-time em- 
ployees are eligible for retirement under the 
proposed bill. A previously proposed bill gave 
an estimate of only 30 employees. 

“That would be the biggest single person- 
nel change this college has ever had,” Dimitry 
said. “Hopefully, under this bill, there will be 
a 20-20 split in departure; 20 in June 1994, 
and 20 in June 1995.” 

Steven Fabbrucci, director of personnel, 
said retiring employees will include all full- 
time employees. 

“The projected number of 40 would in- 
clude full-time administrators and profes- 
sional staff, as well as the classified staff,” 
Fabbrucci said. “I think the vast majority of 
that number will be full-time faculty.” 

Top priority: Fabbrucci said that the ad- 
ministration will work with the chancellor of 
higher education to determine which vacan- 
cies are most important to fill. 

As for the bill’s progress through legisla- 
tion, Fabbrucci can only speculate. 

“Unless they change the dates for the 
window of opportunity, I think this bill has to 
be on the fast track,” Fabbrucci said. 

“When it was originally filed, it was given 
designation as an emergency piece of legisla- 
tion.” 

The present bill will not regulate rehiring 
to fill the positions, according to Dimitry. 

Anxious: “In the bill, there is no replace- 
ment factor,” Dimitry said. “That’s got me 
worried. In the other bills that the governor 
vetoed, there was a replacement factor. All 
the bill says is that if the positions are critical 
to the institution, then they will be refilled.” 

Insome instances, NECC will hire retiring 
employees as part-timers. 

“Tt’s very common, especially among pro- 
fessors, to continue to teach after they retire,” 
Dimitry said. “They only difference is they 
teach one or two courses instead of four.” 


File photo 


JOHN R. DIMITRY 


The already questionable ratio of full-time 
to part-time could be seriously effected if the 
bill passes. Dimitry is uncertain whether the 
bill will regulate full-time replacements. 

“If we lost 40 full-timers and couldn’t 
replace a good portion of them, it will have a 
bad effect upon the institution,” Dimitry 
said. 

Fabbrucci feels that in the end, the school 
will benefit from the bill, as well as the faculty. 

Is it profitable?: “I hope that whatever 
short-term financial burden it places on the 
institution will be more than made up for by 
the long-term savings,” Fabbrucci said. 

Questioned whether he would consider 
applying for early retirement himself, Dimitry 
isn’t sure of his eligibility. 

“If and when I do decide to retire, I'll 
simply do it because I think it’s time to hang 
it up,” Dimitry said. 
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Sewing for awareness 
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TH NAMES PROJECT AIDS Mamonal quilt is displayed at both the 
erhill and Lawrence campuses. The quilt, an attempt to broaden the | 
ae curere of the aids epidemic, included thet names of reny victims. 
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himself through the piece he choreographed 
titled Chairs. In it, Helmey along with the 
other dancers, sat in a chair. The difference 
was, the others, including an alcoholic, house- 
wife, preppie anda homeless man, were bound 
by theirs; unable to change the lives holding 
them down. 

“My chair represented mobility, while ev- 
erybody else’s restricted them,” he said. 

Probably the single most uplifting experi- 
ence in his life, Still Point, helped him grow as 
a person, he said. 

Using the force: “I still watch the piece 
that I did,” Helmey said. “And that dance is 
literally like a piece of my soul. So, I guess I see 
Elaine as a kind of a Yoda from Star Wars— 
Be 's my mentor.” 

~Helmey said dancing with Still Point has 
given him the self esteem to tackle bigger 
things in his life — like walking. He walks as 
much as a half mile with crutches and insists 
he’ll throw those away some day. 

“I’m gonna be the rule breaker,” he said. 
“And Elaine helped me accomplish this.” 

Mawhinney said Helmey was, perhaps, 
the most dedicated student she’s had, but 
stressed the fact that all of her students were 
dedicated beyond her expectations. 

Asked if there was a particularly memo- 
rable group, Mawhinney said all groups were 


excellent, but the 10th Still Point production- 


was different. 

Priorities: “I hate to pick any of the pro- 
ductions,” she said. “But number 10 really 
was such a close family. I had students that 
quit their jobs to dance. One student said, ‘I 
can work all my life, but I’ll never be able to 
dance again.” I had one couple who met on 
the dance floor, and eventually got married.” 

Mawhinney said the students from Still 
Point X were very motivated. By selling ads 


and through raffles, they managed to raise 
roughly $3,000 to fund a new dance floor, on 
which they still express themselves today. 

Maggie Queenan, stage manager, has been 
involved with the dance company since *82. 
She credits a large part of the group’s success 
to Mawhinney, specifically, her unique meth- 
odology. 

“Her philosophy is that anyone can dance,” 
she said. “All you need to have is desire and 
you’re welcome. She teaches everyone equally, 
and that’s really the spirit. All talent levels 
participate equally, whether a person has 10 
years of experience or none at all.” 

Shifting gears: Regina Amiralt used to be 
an electrician. After having performed in four 
Still Point productions, she fell in love with 
the movement of dance and became a fitness 
director/personal trainer. 

“Dancing with Still Point was a real special 
time for me,” she said. “I took the class on a 
whim, and got hooked. The camaraderie was 
great — like a family.” 

Mawhinney is grateful for the intensity 
and effort of the 600 dancers she’s instructed, 
but she said much of the credit goes to 
President John R. Dimitry, student activities, 
and administration. 

“For the last 20 years, I’ve had nothing 
but support,” she said. 

Busy working on the impending produc- 
tion, starting April 22, Mawhinney and her 
dancers have plenty of work ahead of them. 
She said she is more organized than in the past 
when she “walked around like a zombie,” but 
the clock still ticks as fast as it used to. 

Above and to the right of the messy desk 
she looks tiny behind, a small sign serves as an 
appropriate reminder of the upcoming pro- 
duction: If the universe is expanding, why are 
there still only 24 hours in a day? 


Attention Evening Students 


Interested in going on to a 4 year school after NECC? 


"Get free information from representatives of 12 area colleges and universities. 


Bradford College ¢ Franklin Pierce College ¢ Lesley College 
Merrimack College * New Hampshire College * Northeastern 


University * Rivier College * Salem State College ° 
Springfield College « U. Mass./Boston ° 
U. Mass./Lowell * Wentworth Institute of Technology 


Transfer College Evening 
April 14 from 5:30 to 8pm 
C-‘Building Lobby 


No contract 
in sight yet 


Negotiations halted; sides 
disagree on 62 ‘takebacks’ 


By R. CHRISTOPHER OTOVIC 
Observer Managing Editor 


The Massachusetts Board of Regents of 
Higher Education for the Regional Commu- 
nity Colleges and the Massachusetts Com- 
munity College Council failed to agree on a 
collective bargaining contract for the year of 
1994-95. 

As a matter of fact, the teachers are work- 
ing without a contract. 

Dennis Fitzgerald, chairperson for the 
teacher’s association, and Henry Stewart, chief 
negotiator for the administration, have been 
presenting their respective sides at the con- 
tract table for 84 hours since last fall, al- 
though no progress has been made. 

The two sides are 62 setbacks or differ- 
ences apart, including class size, salary and 
teacher dress code. 

More work lies ahead for both sides since 
two contracts must be closed out; one for the 
DCE (Division of Continuing Education) 
and one for the day division program. 

“T think we’re in still in kind of the infancy 
stages of things,” said Steven Fabbrucci, 
NECC director of personnel and manage- 
ment team representative. 

“In general terms, that’s where we are 
with the day division collective bargaining 
agreement. The DCE, we are no where near 
as far into that process; in fact, with regard to 
that union contract, there’s only been one 
meeting in the month of February. We are 
really just getting started with regard to the 
DCE negotiations.” 

Empathy: Two other negotiation teams 


understand what the MCCCis going through. 
The MSP (Massachusetts Society of Profes- 
sors) and the MSCA (Massachusetts State 
Colleges Associations) have worked out their 
contracts at the state’s four-year colleges and 
universities. 

“I think there could be several factors 
involved; I don’t know when the negotiations 
began, number one,” Fabbrucci said. “Maybe 
both union and management didn’t feel they 
wanted to try and make too many changes.” 

“What is so bizarre is that usually the 
union comes in with many demands and the 
management team comes in with few and in 
our case, the management has come in with 
the demands and we’ve come in with few,” 
said Thomas Parsons, MCCC president. 

Conflicts: Parsons said the management 
has been in contact with the teachers during 
the day Tuesdays and Thursdays, when the 
teachers are teaching all day. 

“Tt’s unfortunate,” Parsons said. “We are 
trying very hard to engage in heavy activity 
and put pressure on the presidents, and not 
affect the students at the same time.” 


“We are going to bargain in a fair, equi- 
table manner,” said Roger Dufresne, MCCC 
treasurer. “We have limited resources and we 
maximize the use of our resources. We don’t 
have the ability to raise trust fund money or to 
use trust fund money or student money for 
negotiations when they should be used for 
educational purposes only.” 

With the two sides so far apart, manage- 
ment and the MCCC faces what promises to 
be a difficult bargaining process. 
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Asked if there was a problem in meeting 
with the president, Wintner said the president 
has never refused to meet, but having it stated 
in the charter would make it happen auto- 
matically. 

Cooperation: The ACC hopes to establish 
a better relationship with the board of trust- 
ees. 

“We think it’s crazy, that right now there’s 
no relationship defined between the ACC 
and the board of trustees,” Wintner said. 
“Right now, we can’t even go through the 
president to get to the board. We go to the 
president and that’s the end of it for us, and 
the president goes to the board.” 

The ACC wants the ability to report di- 
rectly to the board of trustees, to have an 
ACC member sit in on the board’s meetings 
and when Dimitry rejects one of the ACC’s 
recommendations, he should inform the board 
of that recommendation 

“It’s an imperfect system, ”Wintner said. 
“But we think it can be improved. We’re at a 
critical point. This semester will be very im- 
portant. There are people who want to see the 
system work.” 

Opposing views: Not all agree. “The All 
College Council is not a success,” Professor 
F. John Osborne said. 

Osborne, one of the original charter de- 
signers, feels the ACC has fictional value and 
lack of participation, as well as attendance and 
recruiting problems. 

The ACC has no teeth, Osborne said. If 
they had people with fire in their belly, they 
could make it work, but they don’t. 

As for charter revisions, Osborne com- 
pares them “to rearranging chairs on the 
Titanic.” 

“If we had a different president it might 
work,” he said. “Scrap it (ACC) or do some- 
thing fundamental.” 

Unfriendly: Whether for or against the 
ACC, all agree on one thing: The relationship 


between the ACC and President Dimitry is 
not a good one. 

In response to claims of not heeding the 
advice of the ACC, Dimitry said, “If I agreed 
with everything they advised, I could quietly 
go into a hammock and sleep the rest of my 
days away.” 

“I get advice from everyone. Student gov- 
ernment gives me advice, which I sometimes 
don’t agree with. And four unions, they all 
give me advice, and I don’t always take their 
advice,” he said. 

An overwhelming majority of the ACC’s 
recommendations have been passed, he said. 

As an example, Dimitry refers to the aca- 
demic affairs committee as the heartof NECC, 
saying 98 to 99 percent of the time, he has 
followed its advice. 

No pressure: Dimitry spoke of the budget 
committee, which he created when he first 
arrived at NECC 19 years ago. “They have 
been urging me to raise tuition, and I have 
been resisting that,” he said. 

“I would suspect myself if I agreed com- 
pletely with anybody’s advice. My wife, my 
mother, anybody. It’s just not that way,” 
Dimitry said. 

Asked his opinion on the charter revisions, 
Dimitry said he was invited to the meeting 
and the only important change he recom- 
mended to the ACC was, the president ought 
to be a member of the ACC, and when a 
committee makes important policy recom- 
mendations, he should be invited. 

“Tt is essential that the ACC continue,” he 
said. “If it dissolves, then I will create the 
same identical committees. I need those com- 
mittees.” 

“There will be a budget committee. It will 
be either their budget committee or I will 
create it myself. There will be an academic 
affairs committee. It will be their committee 
or if they dissolve it, I will create it myself,” he 
said. 
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Buildings’ policy to go to board in April 


President’s proposal names C-building as Faculty Hall; also honors the late Dr. John Spurk 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Observer News Editor 


A policy concerning the naming of campus buildings will be 
presented to the board of trustees by President John R. 
Dimitry later this month. 

This follows a drawn-out struggle between the president 
and certain All College Council members over a dedication 
for the late Dr. John Spurk. 

A new development in the controversy erupted over 
Dimitry’s suggested title of Faculty Hall for the liberal arts 
building. 

The change is recorded in a March 4 memo from Dimitry 
to Gene Wintner, coordinating committee vice-chair. 

Revised: In it, Dimitry suggests, “That the liberal arts 
building /C-building be designated as Faculty Hall in honor 
and recognition of the fact that the faculty of an educational 
institution are its life blood and the primary implementors 
(sic) of its mission.” 

The memo acknowledges Spurk’s contribution as a dedi- 
cated professor; however, it echoes an earlier memo suggest- 
ing Lecture Hall A as the site for the Spurk dedication. In 
addition, Spurk’s portrait and commemorative plaque would 
be displayed there. 

Spurk’s long-time friend and colleague, Paul Bevilacqua, 
chairperson, division of human services and health profes- 
sions, is dissatisfied with the modified proposal. 

“Naming C-building Faculty Hall is like eating mayon- 
naise on white bread... when you make something so bland it 
has no taste,” he said. 

The right man: He argued that Spurk meets the nominee’s 
criteria for a building dedication as described by Dimitry in his 
memo stating “...the individual should have had a significant 
long-term and broad impact upon the college which has been 
publicly recognized.” 

Dimitry stands behind his suggestion for Faculty Hall 
citing the importance of the faculty to NECC. 

“After all, there’s a building over there called the student 
center. Why can’t there be a Faculty Hall?” he asked. 

Bevilacqua was one of six ad hoc committee members to 
develop a policy for Dimitry’s consideration. 

“The ACC,” he gaid, “adopted the ad hoc proposal... I 


eCurious Creatures 
e Environmental Information 
eEntertainment 
eHaverhill Animal Shelter Pet Food Drive 
e Spring Flower Sale 
eSpecial Earth Day Lunch in the Cafeteria 

eFree Earth Day T-Shirts, Frisbees & More! 
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JOHN SPURK 


Paul Bevilacqua 


“Naming C-building Faculty Hall 
is like eating mayonnaise on white 
bread... when you make something so 
bland it has no taste,” he satd. 


think (Dimitry) has come along way from resisting anything... 
But, I really don’t understand the incredible fear in this 
proposal.” 

Careful consideration: The president again defended his 
decision by saying, “I considered (the ad hoc policy) at great 
length and this was my response. 

“The kind of policy that I’m pulling together for the board 
—insome cases, it’s driven by state law, in some cases it’s driven 
by the law of HECC.” 

Also under fire is the amount of time the building proposal 
has taken to reach this point. The initial suggestion to name 
C-building after Spurk dates back to December 1991. 

“I suppose there’s no rush. We’ve had no local policy in 
this matter since 1960. So I suppose we could go for another 
60 or 90 days,” Dimitry said. 

Ulterior motive: On the other hand, Bevilacqua argues 
that the delay could be perceived as intentional. 

“The more John Dimitry procrastinates, delays, puts-off... 
the more people will say the heck with it.” 


If the policy governing the procedure to name a building 
is adopted by the board of trustees, Dimitry will formally 
recommend the Faculty Hall/John Spurk Lecture Hall pro- 
posal. 

At that time, the proposal will seek approval from trustees, 
to the Higher Education Coordinating Committee and, 
possibly to the chancellor of higher education. 

For everyone: “I’m trying to do it both ways — the generic 
approach by honoring the entire building and the specific 
approach by taking the most important interior space within 
that space and naming it in his honor,” Dimitry said. 

Despite this, Bevilacqua is unconvinced. 

“T’m afraid we’ll bury (Spurk) in a little plaque ona door,” 
he said. 

The advancement of the proposal may not go unchal- 
lenged. 
Bevilacqua is determined to pursue the naming of th 
liberal arts building for Spurk. H 

“I’m going to argue to press for the approval,” he said. 


This event was planned and is sponsored by the Student 
Activities office and your Student Senate representatives 


Student Center, 11am to ipm 


arth Day = April 2 
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Run for the position of 


Student Trustee 


Representative | 


* Must be a full-time student during fall 1994 & spring 1995 semesters and be in good academic standing 


nomination forms available in: 


Student Activities, Haverhill/F-133 
Division of Continuing Education, Haverhill/B-204 
Security Desk, Lawrence/Atrium 


Turn in completed nomination forms no 
later than noon Friday, April 22, to: 


Student Activities, Haverhill /F133 
Security Desk, Lawrence/Atrium 


Election Schedule 


Thursday, April 28 
10 a.m.-1p.m. C-Building Lobby/Haverhill Campus 
10 a.m.-1p.m. Atrium/Lawrence Campus 
Friday, April 29 
10 a.m.-1p.m. Cafeteria Lobby/Haverhill Campus 
10 a.m.-1ip.m. Atrium/Lawrence Campus 


For more information, stop by the Student Activities office, 
Haverhill/F133 or call 374-3731. 
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Observer Briefs 


College to hold 
transfer evening 


NECC will host a transfer college 
evening April 14, from 5:30 to 8 p.m., 
in C- building for current and potential 
college students wishing to continue 
their education. 

Colleges and universities repre- 
sented include: Bradford College, Sa- 
lem State College, Merrimack College, 
Lesley College, Franklin Pierce Col- 
lege, New Hampshire College, Rivier 
College, Springfield College, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Lowell and 
Boston, Northeastern University and 
Wentworth Institute of Technology. 

“We are planning this evening to 
give our students information about 
transferring to other institutions,” Janet 
O’Keefe, continuing education coun- 
selor, said. 

“We also encourage potential col- 
lege students or those attending other 
institutions to take advantage of the 
wealth of information which will be 
available on the night of April 14.” 

For more information, call O’ Keefe 
at 374-3790. 


Tai Chi classes 
start in April 


The NECC Life Long Learning pro- 


gram is hosting a study group on Tai 
Chi Chuan on three successive Tues- 
days through April 26, from 10 to 11 
a.m., in the Bentley Library Confer- 
ence Area A and B on the Haverhill 
campus. 

Under the leadership of Mary Wilkie, 
this group explores the basic move- 
ments and history of this gentle Chi- 
nese martial art form. Participants find 


the practice of Tai Chi improve the 7 


flexibility of people of al 


Elements of yoga and medit tion 


will also be presented. 

Cost is $3; early registration is rec- 
ommended as study groups are limited 
to 15 participants each. 

For more information, call May 
DiPietro at 374-3688. 


Dean makes gift 
to scholarship 


NECC has received a donation from 
Mary Wilson, the college’s dean of 
development, to the Olga Carroll Me- 
morial Fund. 

The fund was established in Febru- 
ary 1991 to honor the memory of Olga 
Carroll, a long-tuume college employee, 
who died in fall 1990. 

In keeping with her helpful, caring 
spirit, the fund’s purpose has been to 
provide short-term, interest-free loans 
and gifts of small amounts to members 
of the college community who find 
themselves temporarily in need of lim- 
ited emergency financial assistance. 

The fund has been used on several 
occasions since its inception and has 
helped many students stay in school 
through providing small loans for text- 
books, child care, food and che basic 
needs. 


Chasse wins 5 $500 


Allison Chasse of Lowell, an NECC 
interpreter training major, has been — 


awarded a Quota Club of Greater 
Lawrence scholarship in deafness com- 
munication. : 

The $500 scholarship was presented 
recently by Lou Ann Clement, Quota 
Club past president, at a scholarship 
awards ceremony held in Haverhill 

The scholarship is granted annually 
to a student in the interpreter training 
program who demonstrates high scho- 
lastic attainment as well as financial 
need. The Quota Club is an interna- 
tional service club dedicated to deaf- 
ness communication. 

Chasse is a 1985 graduate of the 
Academy of Notre Dame in Tyngsboro. 


Looking for right bite 


Employers to solicit students for local summer jobs 


By ROB ANDERSON . 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On Wednesday, April 20, NECC’s Office of 
Placement will host a job fair in the C-build- 
ing lobby from 8:30 a.m. until 2 p.m. 

Abbott Rice, director of placement, said 
organizers expect 25-30 employers to attend, 
but “many companies don’t respond until 
very late.” 

“Some people are nervous to knock on 
doors,” he said. “But at a job fair, it is your 
turf so many people are more comfortable.” 

Impressions: “Although most students 
will have no choice but to attend the job fair 
because of its time and location, students 
seriously interested in looking for employ- 
ment at the fair can take some steps to make 
themselves more employable,” Rice said. 

First, dress as ifit were a job interview day. 
Odds are, a good impression will effect a job 
representative’s decision. 

Second, bring a resume. The placement 
office can help, and there are many books to 
assist. 

Third, fill out and return applications to 
the representatives at the fair whenever pos- 
sible, and ifnot, mail or drop them offas soon 
as possible. 

Prospects: Some of the companies that 
may attend this year include: Au Bon Pain, 
Hit or Miss, Avon, St. John’s Hospital, Moore 
Temporaries, Haverhill and Newburyport 
Human Services, John Hancock Financial 
Planning, Hess gas stations, Wendy’s Inter- 
national, the YMCA of Newburyport and 
Snappy Car Rental, Rice said. 


Pernt one’s norizeae 


Traveling abroad program offers culture, education and ie 


By PAUL CARTEIRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Studying in another country might seem like 
a dream far out of reach for many students, 
but NECC’s study abroad program can make 
that dream a reality. 

Since 1985, the program has sent over 100 
students to study in foreign countries. 

“Study abroad is an experience that opens 
a door beyond NECC, to a world character- 
ized by diversity,” Usha Sellers, assistant dean, 
division of social sciences, and program direc- 
tor, said. 

Start up: Sellers began the program with 
the full support of NECC’s administration. 

NECC’s membership in the College Con- 
sortium for International Studies based in 
Washington, DC allows the program to exist. 

“Through it (CCIS), we are able to send 
students to a vast array of countries,” Sellers 
said. 

According to Sellers, the program’s pur- 
pose is twofold: to provide high-quality aca- 
demic programs and to expose students to life 
in other counties such as Jamaica, Cyprus, 
France, Colombia, Japan, Portugal, Ireland 
and Ecuador. 

The cost of studying abroad ranges from 
$2,000 to $10,000, depending on the coun- 
try. 

Assistance: Financial aid and scholar- 
ships are available to qualified students, and 
federally funded scholarships are available for 
students who travel to some Third-World 
countries. 

“If students are willing to go to a third- 
world country with limited American exper- 
tise in terms of language, then there is some 
access to federally-funded scholarships,” Sell- 
ers said. 

“A student must achieve a 2.5 cumulative 
grade point average to be accepted into the 
program,” Sellers said. “And the college helps 
students determine course enrollment, flights 
and living arrangements.” 

“The program makes all the necessary 
arrangements; students can set up their own 
flight plans if they wish,” Sellers said. 

Lifestyle: Depending on the country, stu- 
dents can often choose to live on campus, 
with a host family or alone. 

“T ended up living with two families,” said 


Cara O’Brien, NECC student, who studied 
in Spain. 

There is no language requirement and 
students have the choice of selecting courses 
taught in English or the native language. 

Upon acceptance into the program, stu- 
dents undergo orientation and information 
sessions. 

Preparation: “During the session, the stu- 
dent gets information about everything from 
how to pack bags for a flight to culture 
shock,” said Faith Flythe, professor of an- 
thropology. 

Students are also interviewed by the 
program’s screening committee, comprised 
of Sellers, Flythe and English professor, 
George Bailey. 

“We look at letters of recommendation 
from instructors, and also look for some 
indication that the student will pass the 
courses,” Bailey said. “We also see if (stu- 
dents) are ready to go abroad.” . 

Bailey said the program isn’t for everyone 
and those chosen must be academically and 
socially mature. 

Grade wise: “Academic standards abroad 
are higher than those in the United States,” 
Flythe said. 

“If you’re a “B” student here, you will be 
a “C” student abroad.” 

Support is given to any student wishing to 
go abroad. 

“My office door is always open; all stu- 
dents have to do is ask and support and 
encouragement will be offered,” Sellers said. 

Upon arriving in another country, stu- 
dents have the opportunity to learn another 
culture. 

“We generally recommend a student take 
four courses while abroad to have an oppor- 
tunity to make friends, see sights and get 
familiar with the culture,” Sellers said. “Stu- 
dents will experience personal development 
by their interaction with another culture.” 

Education is not the only factor the pro- 
gram promotes — emphasis is also on social 
interaction. 

Socializing: “Being both in the classroom 
and outside of the classroom in another coun- 
try is equally important,” Sellers said. 

While abroad, students have many oppor- 
tunities to meet a vast array of people and to 
travel. 


E. Floudaras photo 
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“I made a lot of friends and traveled on the 
weekends,” O’Brien said. 

Students receive foreign and NECC tran- 
scripts identifying their studies. 

“All credits obtained abroad are transfer- 
able to NECC, accomplished by good advis- 
ing,” Sellers said. 

Results from the study abroad program 
have been recognized by other community 
colleges. 

“Increasing numbers of community col- 
leges are becoming interested in the pro- 
gram,” Sellers said. 

The effects studying abroad has on stu- 
dents are also recognized. 

Effective: “I think the major benefits stu- 
dents receive are a greater outlook on life, 
discovering more of their potential and real- 
izing that the world is much larger,” Bailey 
said. 

Students, too, realize the program’s ben- 
efits. 

“Tt’s unforgettable, I can always look back 
at it as a memorable experience,” O’Brien 
said. 

The program is seen by past participants as 
a necessary part of a constantly changing 
world. 

“The world today is interconnected,” Sell- 
ers said. “To think that only knowing about 
America will be sufficient in terms of social, 
economic and work-related needs is to be not 
in touch with reality.” 
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Board gets an earful 


Lop state legislators hear financial proposals 


By R. CHRISTOPHER OTOVIC & 
TRACY GEEKIE 
Observer Managing Editor/News Editor 


t the annual legislators’ meeting of 

higher education, Louis Fossarelli, 

board of trustees member, blasted 
NECC’s current state, referring to the cam- 
pus as “antiquated” and cited outdated broad- 
casting equipment.as insufficient. 

He said students couldn’t work outside 
the campus because of the broad-based use of 
state-of-the-art technological equipment. 
Supporting his accusation, he said govern- 
ment was not giving priority to higher edu- 
cation. He called the oversight a “political 
[Hoe 

“We are forced by the circumstance, the 
people above us, either through the Higher 
Education Coordinating Council (HECC) 
or through the legislature, into situations 
where it’s our responsibility,” Fossarelli said. 

Unfalr: “We have no input so we are going 
to be asked to vote on a student increase 
which can’t be rationalized, can’t be justified, 
doesn’t work, isn’t enough money and yet we 
are going to vote for it because they put us in 
a position where it’s the only alternative we 
have.” 

Supporting Fossarelli’s position, Henry 
DiBurro, former board of trustee member, 
said, “We are waiting for the state to come 
through with our budget in July or sometime 
in the first part of August. We’ve already had 
to set our roads because school starts in 
September so we are reacting instead of plan- 
ning to whatever the circumstances may be. If 
we get a good budget, well that’s a plus and 
if we get a lousy one then we are scrambling 
again. The last five years have been a scramble 
every year. It’s a tough situation.” 

Stanley Koplik, chancellor of higher edu- 
cation acknowledged the difficulties involved 
and emphasized the importance of unity in 
the decision process. 

Together: “Work with me collaboratively, 


Happy retirement 
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STATE SENATOR Bob Buell receives a hockey helmet and plaque during the 
annual legislators’s meeting last week. Buell is retiring from the legislature after 


27 years. 


cohesively and in a common way,” he said. 
“It’s nota complex issue, it really isn’t. I know 
it’s achievable, if we have the will.” 

“We’re talking about some people who 
want to walk through the door, pay some 
fees, get educated and get a job,” Koplik said. 

State Sen. John O’Brien also rebutted 
Fossarelli’s attack. 

“We’re very afraid of the ramifications — 
for all our own reasons. It goes much deeper. 
We see it every day because of our involve- 
ment in government.” 

Dimitry made an appeal to the legislators. 

In need of help: “Ifwe can’t get relief from 
the Commonwealth, we’ll drive the working 


class out of the college. We’ll start shutting 
down programs.” 

State Sen. James Jajuga offered support. 

“It won’t be necessary to start cutting 
programs. It’s just a matter, in my view, and 
I agree with Rep. (Brian) Dempsey... of pri- 
oritizing. By collectively working together, 
we can make community colleges a priority.” 

Despite the conflict ofinterests among the 
senators, representatives and board mem- 
bers, the consensus supports the need to 
address the overall problem of insufficient 
funding. 

A decision on the budget will not be 
reached until midsummer, however. 


Pailes praised at meeting 


To his students, education was an ‘adventure of discovery’ 


By SCOTT WALDIE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


tribute to the late Donald Pailes 
dominated a recent president’s staff 
eeting. 


Pailes served as the chairperson of the All 
College Council and as professor of math and 
computer science. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry, one of 
three speakers in the tribute, said, “Don was 
an institutional man; resolute, steady and 
courteous. He was also a family man.” 

Also speaking were Norman Landry, dean 
of student services, and Jim Bradley, local 
president. 

“Teaching was one of Don’s passions,” 
Landry said. “He made students believe they 
were engaged in an adventure of discovery.” 

Memories: Dimitry also read aloud a let- 
ter from Gene Wintner, who worked on the 
ACC with Pailes. 


“Don was a giver,” he said. “He gave of 
himself, which is ultimately the only real 
giving.” 

The tribute ended with a moment of si- 
lence. 

Also on the agenda was a discussion of 
Dimitry’s new policy of naming buildings 
scheduled to be brought before the board of 
trustees in April. 

The policy will set guidelines for the nam- 
ing of campus buildings and “internal spaces” 
at the college after employees who have made 
great contributions. Pailes’ name, along with 
several others, were mentioned. 

Another important issue was the new early 
retirement bill for higher education employ- 
ees. Steve Fabrucci, director of personnel, 
spoke about eligibility. 

“Everyone’s personal circumstances will 
be different,” Fabrucci said. 

The plan would be available to about 
2,000 state higher education employees. 


Caring people: Mary Wilson, dean of de- 
velopment and adviser to the Women’s Re- 
source Network, gave an update on the group, 
which now has a core of about 40 volunteers, 
age 18 to 89, men, women, students and staff. 

The network provides workshops, small 
group discussions, and informal study groups 
and support services. 

“We see 100 or more students a week 
come in to group discussions, and get a large 
number of calls,” she said. 

The rumored tuition increase, Dimitry 
said, “we will hold off a tuition increase until 
we find out about the budget. It may be a 
good budget year, or a bad budget year.” 

Dilemmas: On the subject of energy con- 
servation, science professor Ed Spinney spoke 
about the problem of school windows rou- 
tinely being left open. 

“This heating season isn’t yet finished, yet 
Istill notice windows open,” Spinney said. “If 
you have any problems, call maintenance.” 


Blues queen to play April 17 


New format, costumes mix of history, music and drama 


ocal blues queen, Shirley Lewis, 
displays a different side of her talents 
wheh the NECC Foundation spon- 
sors a Sunday afternoon program on the 
progress of African Americans April 17 at 2 
p.m. at the college’s Haverhill campus. 
Lewis performs gospel blues, Negro spiri- 
tuals and consciousness-raising songs of the 
Civil Rights era, as well as offer commentary 
on the rise of African Americans in the politi- 
cal arena, and her own experiences during the 
Civil Rights movement. 
The free performance will compliment 
NECC’s gallery exhibit, “The Long Road Up 


the Hill: African Americans in Congress,” 
which will be on display throughout April. 

The greats: Lewis will use costume changes 
to better evoke the message of her music, as 
she sings favorites from Ethel Waters, Fats 
Waller, Billie Holiday, Mahalia Jackson and 
others. 

Her program will also include Go Down 
Moses, A Closer Walk With Thee, and We Shall 
Overcome. 

Lewis began performing at the age of 
four, when her actor/father had her entertain 
at fairs, sporting events, talent shows and 
churches. 


She has traveled and performed through- 
out the United States and Canada and is a 
local favorite, playing to sold-out crowds and 
rave reviews. 

Premlere: Claire Conway, programming 
chairman for the NECC Foundation, said, 
“Fans of Shirley’s will enjoy seeing her in this 
new format. 

“This is the first production of this type 
she has done. It should be a great mix of 
history, music and drama.” 

The program will be held in the Bentley 
Library conference area. 

For more information, call 374-3862. 


Observer Briefs 


Staff awards $250 


‘Kathleen Madden of Wilmington, an 


_ NECC liberal arts major with a physical 
_ education/recreation concentration, 


has been awarded an NECC Staff Asso- 
ciation Scholarship. 

The $250 scholarship was presented 
by Charles Lombardo, instructional 


_ media specialist, as a recent awards 
__ ceremony held at the college’s Paver 


_ hill campus. 


The scholarship is pected to an 


_NECC student demonstrating aca- 
| demic excellence, an impressive ability 
_ to balance family /work/school, and 


an outstanding contribution to co-cur- 
ricular or work-study efforts. 
_ Offered annually, the scholarship i is 


__ made possible through the fund-rais- 
_ ing efforts of NECC academic, clerical 


and technical support staff. 
A graduate of Shawsheen Valley 


: Vocational Technical School in 


Billerica, Madden plans to continue 


her studies at Plymouth State ee 


after graduation. 
Madden is the dau phter of Michael 
and yen) Madden of Niiaegod _ 


ra Donovan fHaverhill,an NECC 


| registered ‘nursing major, has been 


arded th Jeeta alae! . 


Memorial Scholarship. 


The $300 scholarship was presented : 
y Dr. Thelma Halberstadt, day regis- 


tered nursing program chairperson, at 
__an awards ceremony held recently at 
_ the Haverhill campus. : 


The scholarship i is granted annually : 
to a day program registered nursing 
student entering Nursing III who dem- 


- onstrates clinical ex, rise, compassion 


Nocla Was a mender in many of the 
_ local mills. - 


‘The scholarship i is meant to be: a 


continuing reminder that service to all 


people was of utmost importance to 


_ the Murphy family. | 


Upon graduation, Donovan plans 
to work in a hospital and continue her 


_ education on a part-time basis. 


The daughter of Barbara Donovan 


of Haverhill, Donovan has a son, 
Joshua, anda. daughter, Chelsea, 


: College snags 
training ou 


L ial training ne — 


TIT is source of funds from the 


aS y, in preparing for using _ 
a ive Brosess controls to. 


- NECC student Amy. Matatall of North 
_ Andover received the $250 Haverhill 
‘Dental Society Scholarship, awarded 


to an NECC student interested in the 
dental profession. 
Matatall is enrolled in the dental 


assistant certificate program. 


She is married to John Matatall and 
has two children, nae and 


Anyssa. 
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°94 scholarships | Ee 
applications due 


Students get chance for extra money 


By CREDA C. BOGGS 
Observer Guest Contributor 


Each year, NECC students have the opportu- 
nity to apply for several scholarships. 

Applications may be picked up the finan- 
cial aid office. All students are encouraged to 
compete for the available scholarship money. 

Call the financial aid office regarding ques- 
tions about the following scholarships: 

The AFSCME Association Scholarship, 
$500, graduating student. 

The NECC Alumni Association, $300, all 
students; 

The NECC Alumni Overseas Scholarship, 
$250, overseas program; 

The Francis J. Bevilaqua Scholarship, $300, 
public service; 

The Continuing Professional Education 
Scholarship, $200, accounting majors; 

The Milton J. Myers Memorial Scholar- 
ship, $400, dental assistant; 

The Merrimack Valley Dental Society, 
$400, dental assistant; 

The Don Pailes Memorial Ccolarship, 
$250, all majors; 

The Dr. Bill Gemmell Memorial Scholar- 
ship, $400, dental assistant; 

The Louis Gigliotti Memorial Scholar- 
ship, $200, disabled students; 

The Homedco Scholarship, $500, respi- 
ratory majors; 

The Adonica Kelleher Memorial Scholar- 
ship, $200, disabled students; 

The LPN Class of 1992 Scholarship, $250, 
LPN students; 

The Noela and Dennis Murphy Scholar- 
ship, $500, nursing students; 


The Berkshires 
There’s Something 


Special About Living 
and Learning Here 


The Mass. Police Foundation Scholar- 
ship, $500, dependents of police or law en- 
forcement officers; 

The NECC Study Abroad Scholarships, 
$600, five awards; 

The Edwin Olivera Memorial Scholarship 
$150, criminal justice; 

The Joseph Raney Memorial Scholarship 
$200, business majors; 

The James “Jake” Rurak Memorial Schol- 
arship, $300, public service; 

The NECC Science Club Scholarship, 
$100, science majors; 

The Teacher Preparation Scholarship, 
$100, teaching majors; 

The Nicholas J. Costello Assistance Fund, 
$100, financial need; 

The Friends of NECC Scholarship, $500, 
all majors. 

Many other scholarships are offered to 
NECC students for which a separate applica- 
tion is required. These scholarships include: 

The Harold Bentley Memorial Scholar- 
ship; The John Spurk Memorial Scholarship; 
The NECC Faculty Association Scholarships; 
The NECC Foundation Scholarship Program; 
The NECC Administrators Association Schol- 
arships; The Veterans and Service Program; 
The Chancellor’s Scholarship for Excellence 
($4,000 for transfers to the University of 
Massachusetts-Boston); The Wendy B. 
Johnson Scholarship (for former members of 
the Haverhill Girls Club); The American Leba- 
nese Awareness Association Scholarship 
(Lebanese ancestry). 

Applications for these scholarships and 
others are available in the financial aid office, 
as they are received. 


North Adams State College 


orth Adams State College, a premier liberal arts college, 
located in the beautiful Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, offers 
many outstanding academic and cultural opportunities. We 
welcome transfer students from two-year colleges and ensure 
maximum transferability of your previous course work into the 


major programs below. 


Major Programs 


Biology 
Sports Medicine 
Business Administration/Econ. 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 
Finance 
Chemistry 
Computer Science 
Computer Science 
Information Systems 
Education Certification 
English/Communications 
Journalism 
Broadcast Media 
Literature 
Public Relations 
Theatre Studies 
Writing 


Fine Arts (pending approval) 
Arts Management 
Music 
Theatre 

History 

Interdisciplinary Studies 
Pre-Law 

Mathematics 

Medical Technology 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology/Anthropology/ 
Social Work 


For more information contact: 


Admissions Office 
North Adams State College 
North Adams, MA 01247 
800-292-6632 


Rincon Hispano 


Cada aio los estudiantes de Northern Essex 
Community College tienen la oportunidad 
de solicitar una variedad de becas que podrian 
cubrir futuros costos estudiantiles. 

La Oficina de Ayuda Financiera ya tiene 
elaborado un formulario que usted puede 
usar para solicitar su beca. 

Hay becas que sdlo requieren al estudiante 
un puntaje sobre los 2.0. Aquellos que superan 
los 2.50, sin embargo, tienen mayores 
oportunidades. 

Elegibilidad: AFSCME Association: 
$500; para estudiantes graduados. The Alumni 
Overseas: $250; para estudios en el extranjero. 
The Francis J. Bevilacqua: $300; para 
estudiantes de servicio piblico. The Con- 
tinuing Professional Education: $200; 
estudiantes de contaduria. - 

Becas para estudiantes a dentistas - The 
Milton J. Myers Memorial: $400; Asistente 
del dentista. The Merrimack Valley Dental 
Society: $400; Asistente del dentista. The Dr. 
Bill Gemmell Memorial: $400; Asistente del 
dentista. 

The Louis Gigliotti Memorial: $200; 
estudiantes incapacitados. The Homedco: 
$500; para estudiantes del sistema respiratorio. 
The Adonica Kelleher Memorial: $200; 
estudiantes incapacitados. The LPN Class of 


1992: $250; estudiantes para licenciatura en 
enfermeria. The Noela and Dennis Murphy: 
$500; estudiantes de enfermeria. The MA 
Police Foundation: $500; para personas que 
dependen de oficiales de la policia o 
autoridades de la ley. 

The NECC Study Abroad Scholarship: 
$600; para cada uno*de cinco estudiantes a 
estudiar en el extranjero. The Edwin Oliveira 
Memorial: $150; estudiantes de derecho 
(criminal justice). The Joseph W. Raney Me- 
morial: $200; estudiantes de comercio. The 
James “Jake” Rurak Memorial: $300; servicio 
publico. 

The NECC Science Club: $100; 
estudiantes de ciencia. The Teacher Prepara- 
tion: $100; estudiantes de ensefianza. The 
Nicholas J. Costello Assistance Fund: $100; 
para estudiantes con necesidades financieras. 
The Friends of NECC: $500; para estudiantes 
con planes a ser transferidos a otra universidad. 

Otras becas: Hay otras becas disponibles 
para estudiantes de NECC. Para dichas becas, 
hay solicitudes separadas. 

Para mas informacién usted puede llamar 
a la Oficina de Ayuda Financiera de NECC; 
teléfono (508) 374-3650 6 374-2650. 

Priscilla Pope o Ana Méndez Je atenderan 
cortésmente. 


American Business 
Services 


50 Pleasant Street, Newburyport (across from postoffice) 


(508) 465 -7441 


Resumes 
self-service computers & laser printers 
Business cards, rubber stamps, canon colors copies, 
copies, term papers 


Fax in your resume 
pick up in 1 hour 
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Diversity captured during photographer’s visit 
Jean Claude Lejeune photos 


TURNING HIS BACK on rigid deadlines and financial success, Jean Claude Lejeune, French photographer, now concentrates on subjects he deems Important. 
Education is one priority, as he represents the racial unity in Jane Thiefels’ ESL classrooms. Some of his work may soon appear in textbooks across the country. 


— Through the camera's eye 


ENL Students, staff visited by renowned French photographer 
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City celebrates 
Earth Day soon 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer News Editor 


As Earth Day 1994 rolls around, Haverhill’s 
getting prepared. 

Although the observance is Friday, April 22, 
the city has a whole week of events planned in 
conjunction with the celebration of the environ- 
ment. The itinerary is as follows: 

April 19: A Recycling presentation is sched- 
uled from 6:30 to 8 p.m. at the library. An electric 
car and energy van will be on hand at Mass 
Electric to show possible transportation of the 


Haverhill’s events 


As Earth Day 1994 rolls 
around, Haverhill’s getting 
prepared. Although the ob- 
servance 1s Friday, April 22, 
the city has a whole week of 
events planned in conjunc- 
tion with the celebration of 
the environment. 


future. 

April 20: A household hazardous waste work- 
shop will be held at the library from 6:30-8 p.m. 

Informative: April 22: Golden Hill school will 
be hosting a “Foodworks” presentation. A recy- 
cling presentation is scheduled from 3:30 to 5:30 
p-m. at the library. A “Swing into Spring” Dance 
is open to all at the Elks Hall. 

April 23: The Merrimack River trail clearing 
needs volunteers at 8 a.m. An eco-mural painting 
will be at the middle/high school. Neighbor- 
hood Clean-Sweep takes place throughout the 
town. A luncheon for clean sweep and trail clear- 
ing volunteers is offered. 

Gardening and flower planting at the library 
steps is open to volunteers. Household hazard- 
ous waste drop-offand a backyard compost work- 
shop will be at the DPW. . 

Entertaining: Also, an ongoing recycling, pa- 
per making, and reusable sculpture workshop for 
children will be held at the library from 1-5 p.m. 
Scheduled is a Watershed cleanup at Brandy 
Brow, Millvale. Haverhill Historical Society has 
an auction scheduled at noon. From 9-1p.m. the 
Merrimack Valley Quilters plan an afternoon at 
the library, where they will be showing off their 
current works of art. 

For more information on up coming Earth 
Day events or to sign up for volunteering contact 
the Haverhill Conservation office: 374-2334. 


Cleaning 


Valley, federal g¢ 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer News Editor 


nce thought to be a dump site for 
() garbage, toxic or not, the Merrimack 
River has a new image. 

Haverhill, and other cities and towns along 
the banks of the 116-mile long river, are doing 
their part to take care of the resource and the 
surrounding areas. 

“Maybe four times a year, we dredge the river 
and pull out the oddest things; maybe it’s human 
nature to dump things and forget about it,” said 
Steven F. Woidyla, Haverhill senior conservation 
officer. “Not anymore, people aren’t so careless 
now.” 

The Merrimack River has reached the state's 
class B level for river quality, which means that it’s 
safe for recreation and drinking. Up until 10 
years ago, the river was rated at only class C, unfit 
for any activity but boating. 

Dumping ground: During the 1820s, the 
Merrimack River was essential to the growth of 
the textile mills and shoe shops and was a major 
source of transportation. The industrial boom of 
the 1800s brought to the waterway much unre- 
stricted pollution and contamination. 

As the river made its way from the upper 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, descend- 
ing through Lowell, Lawrence and out to the 
Atlantic by Salisbury, many towns dumped raw 
sewage directly into the river. 

Even as late as the mid 70s, hundreds of 
thousands of gallons of raw sewage were still 
directly spewed into the river. 

It wasn’t until the passage of the federal Clean 
Water Act that pollution slowed down and the 
problem facing the Merrimack was dealt with. 

In June 1974, the first plant opened, marking 
the start of the $30 million project. 

Intervention: “The federal government paid 


Trash: big pro 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Features Editor 


emember when trash was thrown 
Rie buckets and placed onto the 

treets so the cities could make it vanish 
on a weekly basis? 

Well, guess what? 

They weren’t magicians, and most of it is still 
hanging around. 

Since human beings are the only creatures 
who produce waste that is not biodegradable, it 
makes sense humans should be responsible for 
the by-products of our inventive toiling. 

According to the Massachusetts Department 
of Environmental Protection (DEP), Baystaters 
created 12.8 billion pounds of solid waste: last 
year; 47 percent was incinerated at plants; 24 
percent was hidden away in landfills, most of 
which should have ski-lifts running up the side; 
23 percent was recycled and the remaining 6 
percent was taken out of state. 

Focal point: Basically, less than a quarter of 
our trash is nota real problem. Though it may not 
seem like much, this 23 percent represents a huge 
increase in recycling interest. Just three years ago, 
less than 12 percent of solid waste was being 
recycled. This jump is, in part, due to the aggres- 
sive “Master Plan” started by the DEP in 1990, 
which sets mandatory statewide recycling goals 
for 34 percent of all solid waste recycled by 1996 
and 46 percent by the year 2000. 

All local towns depend onits citizens to screen 
their garbage and save paper, glass, and all cans, 
tonic or food. So these goals require a little effort 
on both parts. 

But even after you take out all the goodies, 
you still have trash. A lot of materials are undesir- 
able to recyclers, such as paints, hazardous mate- 
rials and furniture, especially wood. 

This is where incinerating comes in. 


about 75 percent of the cost to build treatmer 
plants,” said James Mitchitson, an employee « 
Haverhill's waste water treatment plant. “Th 
state paid 15 percent and left Haverhill to picku 
the remaining 10 percent of the cost.” 
Currently, 20 treatment sites exists in th 
state alone, and each plant averages about 1 
million gallons of water flow each day, Mitchitso 
stated. J 
“The whole process takes about 14-16 hour 
and then we send the water back into the Merr 
mack minus the sludge and much of the bacte 
ria,” Mitchitson said. 7° net 
With combined effort of these treatment site 
and new conservation laws, the Merrimack hz 
made a strong comeback. 
“Well, it doesn’t smell anymore and doesn 
look brown and junky,” Woidyla said. “It def 
nitely has improved a great deal.” if 
Environmentally conscious people aren’t th 
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Limbo, limbo 


2.1 BILLION pounds of trash were wi: 


incinerator in recent years. 

Incinerators burn trash in furnaces. The he: 
produced is used to create steam that driv 
turbines, producing electricity. The exhaust 
passed through several “buffers” that clean th 
smoke and filter it to a point where it passes stat 
emissions and is released. 

There are only seven waste-to-energy facilitic 
in Massachusetts. Presently, this is more tha 
enough. 

Too much?: “We prefer that people recycle, 
said Steve Remen, commissioner of energy r 
sources for Massachusetts. “Right now, there is 
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the Merrimack 


ernment pitch in to restore river 


tenewed outlook 


Maybe it’s human nature 
9 dump things and forget 
bout it,” said Steven F. 
Votdyla, Haverhill senior 
onservation officer. “Not 
| nymore, people aren’t so 
areless now.” 


) ly ones who have noticed the difference in the 
Hyer. 

| “Since I’ve been living here, and it’s been a 
jhile, that smelly river has suffered a lot but you 
' ’t tell; nowadays it’s beautiful, especially in 
‘itumn,” said Noah Basich, a resident at 
(errivista Nursing Home in Haverhill, across 
om the river. 

| Cooperation: More and more citizens are 
|\pporting the river cleanup. In West Newbury, 
ji¢ Merrimack River Watershed Council has 
|onitored and cleaned the river for over 10 years, 
\id has 2,500 members in both Massachusetts 
rd New Hampshire. 

_ “There is so much going on now in Haverhill 
id in other towns to protect the quality of the 


_lerrimack river,” said David Geleter, an intern 


ith the Watershed Council, which also deals 


‘ith clearing trails surrounding the river and 


arks. 


B. Baron photo 
l, until Lowell began using Haverhill’s 


urplus of electricity. It is basically a supply and 
emand issue.” 

_ This surplus means that since electricity can- 
ot be stored, it must be used or lost. So there is 
© use, nor plans for more facilities. Remen said 
ae seven facilities supply approximately 200,000 
omes continuously. 

“We burn 1,650 tons per day,” Steve 
janakopolos said, community relations repre- 
entative for Haverhill Ogden Martin Co-gen- 
tation plant at, located off 495 at the Ward Hill 
xit. 


“My big project is to clean the trails in Haver- 
hill and to possibly open up a new trail by 
National Trail Day in June,” Geleter said. 

As Haverhill celebrates Earth Day, April 22, 
volunteers are needed to rid certain trails of trash 
dumped illegally. 

“It’s hard work and the more people that 
come, the better,” Woidyla said. 

Noticeable changes: With the improvement 
of the river conditions over the past years, wildlife 
has become more abundant. 

“I was working up at the Hannah Duston 
trail, and I saw a really cool, red-tailed hawk,” 
Geleter said. 

Ducks, geese and cormorants make the Mer- 
rimack River bank their home. Bald eagles have 
also become more numerous. 

Sport fishing has returned to the Merrimack, 
with the cleaner waters. 

“My friend’s a fishing fanatic, and he fishes the 
Merrimack all the time,” Mitchitson said. “He 
catches striped bass, salmon and carp.” 

Future prospects: The Merrimack may have 
cleaner waters, but many problems still plague 
the river. Boston officials have considered tap- 
ping into the Merrimack for another drinking 
water source. If Boston were to receive their 
drinking water from the river, it would cause a 
major set back in the water’s quality. 

“Now with Boston possibly on the scene, it 
would tap out too much water, making it harder 
to dilute pollution,” Mitchitson said. 

Haverhill also faces the problem of sewage run 
off when the watershed is bombarded by large 
amounts of precipitation. The question remains; 
where the will funds come from? 

“We all gotta have the stuff, but there’s not 
enough to go around,” Woidyla said. 

Anyone interested in volunteering, can con- 
tact the Haverhill conservation office at 374- 
2334. 


“We supply enough electricity for 40 to 50,000 
homes, on a continual basis.” 

The plant, one of the larger sites, actually sells 
the electricity to the state. 

Ogden Martin also has a plant in Lawrence 
that burns another 1,000 tons a day. This com- 
bined 2,650 pounds every day over the course of 
a year, keeps 1.9 billion pounds of trash out of 
landfills. 

Lobbying: Another way the DEP is coaxing 
Massachusetts to meet the plan’s goals is by 
pressuring the state to shut down landfills, which 
represent the largest threat to the world’s envi- 
ronment. 

“The fact that a quarter of our trash is going 
to landfills is a concern,” DEP Commissioner 
Daniel Greenbaum said, in a recent press release. 
“The process of closing landfills has not moved as 
quickly as we would have liked.” 

The DEP targeted landfills are unlined, he 
said. This means there is no concrete lining to 
protect the soil and ground water from contami- 
nation. 

The DEP has sorted the state’s 119 landfills 
into three categories, based on how much of a 
threat they are to ground water and the public’s 
health and safety. 

“Approximately, 32-35 landfills are consid- 
ered a significant risk to the ecosystem,” said Erin 
Walter, DEP public relations representative. 
“Forty-eight are considered a potential risk and 
the remaining 30-something are considered to 
be little or no threat.” 

A major reason to dissuade landfill use is 
space. It was once believed the materials would 
settle and disintegrate as it degraded. There have 
been studies that prove that even newspaper does 
not degrade for 20 years. 

Our backyard: The proof is also the sight of 
bulging mounds of “hidden” trash, such as in 
Lowell, where there is an estimated 2.1 billion 


Bridge over troubled waters 


THE MIGHTY MERRIMACK as it meanders its way through Haverhill. The once heavily- 
polluted river is now on the path to recovery. Volunteers are assisting in its revival. 


pounds of trash buried under 3 feet of soil. Most 
has accumulated over the last 20 years. 

The DEP closed the landfill in 1992 but the 
constant odor serves as a reminder. The offensive 
odor is due to methane, or swamp gas, that is 
released from the decomposing trash, common 
to every dump. Methane smells like rotten eggs 
and has, in the past, forced dumps _ out of cities 
and into rural areas. The amount of gas in a 
typical landfill is so concentrated, some cities 
chose to funnel it out of the landfills to avoid a 
possible explosion. 

Larger cities, such as Lowell, attempt to har- 
ness these gasses to convert to energy. 

Today, in Massachusetts, more than 256 bil- 
lion pounds ofsemi-reusable materials lies trapped 
in limbo. 

More is added everyday. 

Maybe someday, the resources will exist to 
deal with these problems, but for now they do 
not. 

So, keep this in mind every time you use a 
barrel to make something disappear. 


S. Bunn photo 


facing many communities 


Erin Walter 


“Approximately, 32-35 land- 
fills are considered a signifi- 
cant risk to the ecosystem,” 
said Erin Walter, DEP pub- 
lic relations representative. 
“Forty-eight are considered 
a potential risk and the 
remaining 30-something are 
considered to be little or no 
threat.” 


‘NECC’s Earth Day events 


_ By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer Rowe Editor | 


With Earth Ba upon ‘us, NECC has environ- 
_ mental entertainmentand information planned 
_ at the Haverhill campus. 
_ Friday, April 22, in the student center, 
environmental information tables will display 
current facts on what’s happening to the earth 
and what humanity can do to revive it. 
| Organizers of a pet food drive to support 
the Haverhill Animal shelter will be on hand to 


collect donations of pet food or money. Any- 
one who brings in $5 worth of pet food or 
dollar donations shall receive a free Earth Day 
T-shirt. 

One of the major events of the day is 
“Curious Creatures,” a presentation of many 
different pets, wild and domestic. 

“I’m really excited about this guy, he’s . 
supposed to be really cool and funny,” said 
Diane Dalton, NECC Oe organizer, 
of the presenter. 
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Battling discrimination 


Handicapped student finds very few helping hands 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Features Editor 


applied sciences from UNH, plus graduating this May 
with a second associate’s degree as a personal computer 
specialist is enough to ensure a living. 

But Ronald Marquis is not so sure. 

Marquis, a 34 year old NECC student, was diagnosed with 
Cerebral Palsy when he was two years old. Since then, he 
struggled through life without the tools he feels would allow 
people to look past his disability, tools such as job training and 
a chance to prove himself day to day. 

Lecturing leaders: These are the very topics he addressed 
to presidential advisers and politicians at the 25th Annual 
Student Symposium held in Washington D.C. from March 
18-20. 

Over Spring Break, Marquis travelled to the Hyatt Re- 
gency Hotel on Capitol Hill with two other students. He 
never thought he would have the chance to address a panel in 
this workshop. 

Marquis spoke to Alexis Herman, assistant to the president 
and director of public liaison, and David Gergen, counselor to 
the president, on the problems he encounters on an everyday 
basis. 

“T told her how it feels to get ‘scraps,’ and asked her, ‘how 
can I get on with my life?’ “How do you expect me to get off 
the SSI merry-go-round?’” 

“She came up after and hugged me; I hope she didn’t get 
into a limo later and forget.” 

Source of concern: Marquis said a major problem con- 
cerns the policies for hiring the handicapped, which he said are 
too lax. His experience is that companies only hire the 
handicapped to complete the quotas they have to fill under 
Equal Opportunity Employer guidelines. 

He has had held few jobs in his life, and most were well 
below his abilities. He had a job in Florida, when he lived with 
his parents, but what kind of pride is to be gotten from 
inserting batteries into flashlights and stuffing envelopes. For 
a man with a college degree, not much, he said. 

Marquis is not learning disabled, so he does not under- 
stand why he is not a good candidate for a job in his chosen 
fields of computers and business. 

He also fears that if he doesn’t find a job soon, he may also 
be discriminated against for his age. 

There are programs, such as Massachusetts Rehabilitation 
Commission, which provide vocation rehabilitation educa- 
tion for the disabled, but, in four years as a client, Marquis has 
had no luck. 


ome people would say having an associate’s degree in 


“They try to help people, place them into jobs, but there 
is no funding. These people are overworked, understaffed and 
they don’t have the tools to help people like me,” he said. 

The tools he means are determination, money and time. 

Home sweet home: Meanwhile, Marquis lives at one of 
the few places he could afford with the $560 he receives 
monthly through SSI and other state sources. This $6,722 
yearly wage, which he said is top billing for disabled people, 
places him below poverty level. 

Marquis lives ata low-income housing facility in Merrimac, 
called Merrimac Village. The residents call it “Merry Village,” 
but Marquis doesn’t think it so. His apartment consists of two 
rooms barely enough for a single person. Marquis requires 
crutches to move about, which requires more space. 

He feels these accommodations only add to his feelings of 
being segregated and alone. 

“Most of the residents are elderly shut-ins with medical 
conditions; it seems like they are eking out a living while 
waiting to die,” Marquis said. “I would prefer to live where 
there are more people facing the kind of problems that I face.” 

Time spent at NECC is precious to him. 

“Thank God I can drive my car; Ineed companionship, he 
said. “Not from other disabled people, but from everyone.” 

There are no programs Marquis knows of that promote 
communal living. 

Lost in the wilderness: “The organizations are basically a 
‘hodgepodge’ all across the country,” Marquis said. “They 
share no resources, they have no organization.” 

Sal Diprima, a Mass. Rehabilitation supervisor said, “This 
area has an abundance of human services, as opposed to the 
rest of the country.” 

Marquis found most of these programs are geared towards 
children and the retarded. 

He admits some adult programs do work, but only in the 
cities. 

“T find that people in rural areas have to travel into Boston 
to get the most information and the best help. I lived in 
Boston and found it much more hospitable to the disabled.” 

Marquis feels this is because the concentration of people 
makes it harder to hide the disabled. 

Taking It to heart: The problem Marquis said lies not with 
the state agencies but rather their funding source, the federal 
government. 

This is one reason he really wanted to go on this trip, 
sponsored in part by NECC. Marquis was chosen to represent 
the contemporary affairs club, which he serves as its president. 

“He is very active in his leadership role,” John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, said. “He displays serious general interest in 
this club. It was a natural for him to go.” 


Knows his rights 
B. Baron photo 


RONALD MARQUIS took a walk on the wild side in 
Washington D.C. when he spoke his mind about 
rights for the disabled to the president’s advisers. 


Avoiding issues: Just what he has accomplished, Marquis 
doesn’t know. What he does know is, too much time has been 
spent on political correctness, and not enough political action. 

Insulting Marquis would be tough. His sense of humor is 
his most personable quality, and he is honest. Marquis frankly 
considers himself a “cripple.” 

Baseball, junk food, rock ’n’ roll and the opposite sex. 
These are not interests of someone different or special. These 
interests are yours, mine and Ronald Marquis’. 


Writing 


Just in case your car 


sets clubbed. 


awards 


Celebrating the best in English Comp. I & II 
Monday, May 2 at 11 a.m. 
Lecture Hall A 
Don’t miss the fun! 


Write those le tters to the edito 


Comment and react to any story in this issue by writing us a letter or calling our reader 
response line at ext. 2634. ‘Thanks for the poe 


West 
Newbury 


Insurance 
Agency, 
Inc. 


(508) 363-5285 
320 Main St., 
West Newbury 
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Expressive Art and Custom Framing 


memoribilia to frame, 
n of prints and posters. 


Fox Run Mall 
Newington, NH 03801 


603-431-0832 


Must bring in coupon for 25% off. 
Coupon expires 9/30/94 
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Studying the presidency 


NECC students take look 
at Washington’s workings. 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Features Editor 


Three NECC students recently traveled to 
Washington D.C. for the 25th Annual Stu- 
dents Symposium. 

Ronald Marquis, Paul Rheaume and 
Michael Sharrow attended the three-day event 
along with history department instructor Jack 
McDonald. 

The symposium is sponsored by the Cen- 
ter for the Study of the Presidency. 

Ina phone interview, public relations rep- 
resentative Adrienne DiMaggio described the 
center as, “a nonprofit educational center, 
whose sole purpose is the study of the past, 
present and future of the U.S. government’s 
executive branch.” 

The center states its purpose as twofold: 
“citizenship education of the highest charac- 
ter,” and “to study government, not only for 
the sake of government but also for the 
quality of present and future leadership of the 
nation.” 

The center was founded in the late 1960s 
by Dr. R. Gordon Hoxie, a retired Brigadier 
General in the United States Air Force and 
professor of political science. 

The trip, partly funded by NECC, was 
organized by Arthur Barlas, assistant profes- 
sor. 

» Working vacation: “There are three rea- 
sons why we take the trip yearly,” Barlas said. 
“One, is to expose them to history, to meet 
@ the leaders ofour country. Two, to give them 
the opportunity to meet other students who 


share an interest in government, and lastly, to 
see the city itself and experience the great 
feeling of patriotism that comes with seeing 
the monuments.” 

Barlas passed up the trip this year to give 
McDonald the opportunity. 

“This was a most productive time for me 
and my students,” McDonald said. “I was 
most impressed with Elaine Kamarck, senior 
policy adviser to Al Gore. She told what it 
takes for a woman to get above the ‘glass 
ceiling’ in business and politics.” 

Kamarck said, “First, get the best educa- 
tion and work hard. Next, make sure to have 
a thick skin and a sense of humor to deal with 
any adverse experience, and, most important, 
do not take the attitude of a victim.” 

Real thing: Rheaume said he was sur- 
prised by the notoriety of people on the 
panels. 

“Some aspects were simply public rela- 
tions for the Clinton administration, but there 
were people from both sides of the coin,” he 
said. “On one panel, there were three people 
I quite frequently see on CNN as head advis- 
ers; 

Rheaume was very impressed with fellow 
student/attendee Marquis. 

“He’s got a lot of courage. He addressed 
a guest panel, and gave a very impassioned 
rendition of what it is like to be a handicapped 
person in American society. Alexis Herman, 
an adviser to president Clinton, and the night’s 
guest speaker, actually came up to him after 
and hugged him.” 

Guest speaker: Marquis, who has Cere- 


Young politicians? 


File photo 


NECC STUDENT, Ronald Marquis, converses with fellow participants at an 
annual student symposium to study the presidency, held in Washington, D.C.. 


bral Palsy, said it was just an overflow of the 
frustration he always felt with the system. 

“After listening to her life story of how it 
was to grow up in the time of Martin Luther 
King, of how her family members were beaten 
by the Ku Klux KJan, I was moved,” Marquis 
said. 

“I related to her problems, feeling like 
people didn’t care and thought their own 
problems were more important.” 

The next evening, Marquis spoke to David 
Gergen, counselor to the president, but felt 
“dismissed.” 


Double talker: “Gergen said that the 
Americans with Disabilities Act passed by his 
‘good friend’ George Bush should help me 
out,” Marquis said. 

Marquis was not happy with that answer. 
He feels that act was just a “token” that says 
“look what we’re doing for you.” Marquis 
enjoyed the trip, especially the Lincoln Me- 
morial, a tribute to his favorite president. 

Barlas hopes the trip continues to be a 
yearly event, 

“Everyone who has ever gone on this trip 
has found it a positive experience,” he said. 


Make the World Your Classroom 


Six Reasons Why Students 
Choose NECC Study Abroad: 


Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cyprus 
Ecuador 
England 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
lreland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Spain 
Switzerland 


Access to Student Services: 
Programs offer many extra fea- 
tures such as orientation, on-site 
support/academic counseling, 
side-trips, and social activities. 


Choices of more than 20 Study 
Abroad Programs: Semester 
long and short programs (January 


- and summer). 


No Language Requirement for 
Admission: Language studies 
while abroad highly recommended. 


culture. 


Wide range of courses: Curriculum 

include courses in the humanities and social 
sciences as well as in business, art and design, 
and marketing — many programs offer internship 
options. Credits are transferrable to U.S. col- 
leges and universities. 


Homestay Options Available: Living with 
host families accelerates language acquisition 
and gives in-depth knowledge of another 


Competitive and Reasonable Cost: 
$600.00 NECC President’s incentive 
scholarship and financial aid available. 


(For Haverhill High graduates additional 
scholarship assistance is available.) 


For more information, contact: 
Dr. Usha Sellers, Director, Study Abroad Programs 
Northern Essex Community College, Elliott Way, Haverhill, Ma 01830 


508-374-3969 
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Long ride home 
for one student 


Public transportation for Lawrence 
students necessary; causes problem 


By PAUL CARTEIRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


| ike many students, Tahja Durant must 
travel from her home in Lawrence 
to the Haverhill campus by public 
transportation. 

For the freshman Durant, coming toschool 
isn’t as easy as one would think. 

“T didn’t expect it to be so difficult to get 
an education,” she said. 

Durant’s mother drives her to the Lawrence 
bus stop, where she waits until the bus arrives. 
The commute to the Haverhill campus takes 
a full hour. 

“Tt’s an inconvenience,” she said. 

Extra time: Durant says the frequent stops 
the bus makes along the way contributes to 
the hour ride, which usually takes about 20 
minutes if traveled by car. 

During this winter, Durant’s everyday jour- 
ney took extra time due to the snow and ice 
which caused terrible roads. 

“It takes me an hour and 15 minutes to get 
here when it snows,” she said. 

Another problem occurs when courses or 
classes are unexpectedly canceled due to low 
enrollment or bad weather. 

“When classes or courses are canceled, it 
messes up my work and bus schedule,” Durant 
said. 

Further delaying the Lawrence to Haver- 
hill commute is the unreliability of bus sched- 
ules. 


Tahja Durant 


“One time, I got out of 
class at noon, went to the 
gym to pass time, got to the 
stop at 12:35, but the bus 
had left. The bus should 
have left at 12:40.” 


times leaves before i it is supposed to,” Durant 
said. 

“One time, I got out of class at noon, went 
to the gym to pass time, got to the stop at 
12:35, but the bus had left. The bus should 
have left at 12:40.” 

This unfortunate incident interfered with 
the rest of Durant’s day including her work 
schedule. 

“T had to take the bus at 1:25 p.m. which 
got me to Lawrence at 2:20,” she said. “I had 
to work at 2:30, but didn’t get home till then, 
making me late.” 

Works in concept: Although Durant ap- 
preciates the bus service to NECC, she said it 
isn’t an ideal way for students to travel be- 
cause of the inconvenience. 

“Taking the bus doesn’t bother me; it’s 
just that bus transportation should be de- 


Slow route to Haverhill 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION such as this bus provides a cheap way for students 
to Haverhill, but questions were brought to the surface by student Tahja Durant. 
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Cheated out of time: “The bus some- __ pendable,” Durant said. 


CHECK YOUR WATCH ... 


IT’S TIME TO APPLY! PART-TIME JOBS 


FOR NECCO STUDENTS 


90 Brick Kiln Road Chelmsford, Massachusetts 01824 
Route 3, Exit 29, turn toward Billerica, left at the Forum (ice rink) UPS on right 


Bradford College offers the following 
majors and concentrations: 


Job Available: Loader/Unloader 
CREATIVE ARTS 

Performing : poh neta Description: Loading or Unloading of tractor trailer trucks. Required 

Dae sr kt ae rs pred to lift packages weighing from 1 to 70 lbs. individually. 

cps 7 7 olitics These are permanent part-time positions only. 

eater Psychology 
Pad etal Sociology Pay: $8 an hour to start 
; c MANAGEMENT 
Studio Art Accounting & Finance Benefits: UPS offers great full-time benefits for part-time work. 
HUMANITIES Intematinn hice The benefits include: major medical, dental, vision, 

American Studies Nanstenent & paid prescription, paid vacations and holidays. 
Communication Studies ini : 
Create warning Racin! ation Tuition *On selected night shifts we offer up to $6,000 per year 
FuropestSuiaica arketing Reimbursement tuition reimbursement. That's up to $2,000 a semester 
rae NATURAL SCIENCE including summer sessions. 
Hi & MATH 

SLORY, Biology Hours: Part-Time, 3-5 hour shifts, Monday through 
Literature Chemistry Friday, Weekends Off! 
Philosophy Environmental 

Science Shifts: Day shift: 12:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Spanish 1 if ; : Twilight shift: 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
/ Marine Science *Midnight shift: 11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


/ Mathematics *Preload shift: 3 a.m. to 8 am. 


Recruiting on Campus 
Haverhill 
Apr. 20 
10am.— 2p.m. 
Lawrence 
Apr. 14 & Apr. 28 
10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


Contact: 


Kathy Bresnahan, Transfer Counselor 
320 S. Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 01835 
508/372-7161 


Apply in person at your local DET or at United 
Parcel Service on Thursdays from 2 p.m, to 4 p.m. 
or call 1-800-222-8333. 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


UPS IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER MW/F/H/V 


Bradford College 


for the Practical Liberal Arts Education 


UPS IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 
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‘When no means no: respecting choices’ 


Tufts University students perform interactive play on date rape, field questions in character 


By CARRIE KARSMARSKI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


T= tiled lounge was teeming with students coming 
and going, milling about and waiting as When No 
Means No: Respecting Choice, a play based on today’s 
controversial issues of rape, sex, dating and relationships, was 


about to begin. 


Tufts University students provided the Haverhill campus 
with insight and a live example of how traumatic rape can be. 
The play was performed by four actors — Mara, Greg, Missy 


and Mike. 


Mara and Greg simply go out on a date, dinner and a party. 
Although the night sounds innocent, it resulted in disaster for 
both. Mara becomes a rape victim, while Greg doesn’t even 


realize he committed a crime. 


The drama consists of three separate sessions, much differ- 


ent from conventional play acts. 


Audience participation: The first of these sessions opens 


the performance with a dramatic skit, and 


question and answer period between the audience and the 


players in character. 


Appealing to the female section of the audience, the skit 


serves as a reminder to remain assertive and 


dating. Although Mara didn’t dress provocatively or conduct 
herself in an inappropriate manner, she is still victimized. 
The program allows the audience to interact with the 
characters after every skit, broadening everyone’s understand- 
ing of rape because it provides direct involvement. 
The play is well-organized and prepared, 


gave a believable performance. 


Respect 101: When No Means Nowas developed by Mara 
Youdelman at Tufts University. Sponsored by A.W.A.R-E., a 
faculty-administered committee, viewing the play is now 


required for freshman orientation at Tufts. 
The organization travels and performs at 


evolves into a 


cautious when 


and the actors 


several schools 


across New England. The cast also provided NECC with 


brochures and flyers with information concerning rape, sexual 


assault and abuse. 


Issue of consent 


4 
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TUFTS UNIVERSITY performers answer questions about date rape issues with concerned NECC students. 


Dating violence in ’94: much more common 


By SHIRLEY BARBAGALLO 
| Observer Staff Reporter 


ating violence evolves from conflict 
D between males and females moving 

beyond a casual dating relationship. 
It has become culturally accepted as normal in 
a committed relationship according to hu- 
man behavioral studies. 

So said Gerry Elliott, a psychotherapist 
from the Liberty Tree Medical Center in 
Danvers, who recently addressed more than 
20 behavioral science students on the reasons 
and roles surrounding violence and dating. 
She concentrates on the high school/college 
level of dating. 

“The studies suggest that it doesn’t matter 
if you’re from urban schools or suburban 
schools, lower class, middle class or upper 
class,” Elliot said. “The experiences people 
have confronted, incidents of date violence, 
ranges from 20 to 40 percent through high 
school/college age relationships.” 

“One-third of those who experience ag- 
gression in a dating relationship reverberate it 


as a sign of love; most have difficulty naming 


...and_ recognizing it. That person sometimes 


doesn’t see it as abuse or that it’s wrong,” she 
said. 

Males and females are both aggressors in 
conflict, but when the physical inequalities 
begin, the statistics show men tend to domi- 
nate the violence. 

Targets: According to the FBI, violent 
crimes against women account for more inju- 
ries and deaths to women than auto acci- 
dents, rapes, muggings and household acci- 
dents combined. 

In an age group of 20-24, in the last 
decade, violent crimes have increased 15 per- 
cent for women and decreased 12 percent for 
men. During the same period, when the war 
was waged against Vietnam and 58,000 U.S. 
soldiers were killed, 51,000 women were 
killed in the United States by the men who 
supposedly loved them. 

“It makes it sound like there was a war 
against women,” Elliot said. “And that’s why 
it surprised me that physical aggression works 
both ways and that is clearly because of people 


not knowing how to communicate in a rela- 
tionship.” 

Aggressive personalities: Men and 
women are both looking for different things 
in a relationship and with lack of communica- 
tion, they tend to physically assert them- 
selves, studies show. 

Women see their violence stemming from 
uncontrollable anger, jealousy, self defense or 
retaliation, whereas between one-fourth and 
one-third of the men reported their violence 
served to intimidate, frighten or force the 
other to give consent, according to a survey 
on a report written by Elliott. 

Men mostly choose this type of control 
because they don’t know how to conduct 
relationships between the sexes. The aggres- 
siveness they have been taught through sports 
and life in the competitive world gets carried 
into their relationships. Not many are al- 
lowed to experience less confliction activities, 
Elliot said. 

Changing perceptions: Society’s accep- 
tance of date violence is recently being evalu- 
ated and changing course, but generations 


need to be reeducated to channel their ag- 
gression elsewhere, she said. 

“J see the whole issue primarily in terms of 
people not having a good understanding of 
the differences between males and females, in 
terms as how they think, and they make their 
wrong choices,” she said. “Studies talk about 
the way guys make decisions is to try to find 
out the rules; to narrow it to single issues. 
Women seem to think in terms of who’s 
going to get hurt, how not to hurt anyone. 
Women seem to make their decisions in a 
much bigger contact.” 


Serious statistics 


Violent crimes agatnst 
women account for more 
injuries and deaths to 
women than auto acct- 
dents, rapes, muggings 
and household accidents. 
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Jack Kerouac’s 


By SCOTT DUPONT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


smokestack so massive it appears to 

hold the weight of the sky, rises deep 

into the dense cloud cover. Rain drops 
run over smooth marble planes, then vanishes 
from Lowell’s Kerouac Park. 

Jack Kerouac was born in Lowell, in March 
1922. The city was his playground. 

Written history: In Lonesome Traveler, 
Kerouac writes, “Had beautiful childhood, 
my father a printer in Lowell, roamed fields 
and river banks day and night.” 

In Maggie Cassidy, he describes his Franco- 
American neighborhood. 

“They were just regular old French Cana- 
dian two-story wooden tenements with wash 
lines, porches, long boards, like Frisco tene- 
ments enduring the fog of the North, with 
brown lights in the kitchens, dim shadows, a 
vague sight of a religious calender or an 
overcoat on a closet door, something sad and 
homely and useful and to the boys who knew 
nothing else the abode of very life.” 

Kerouac attended French parochial 
schools. He later graduated from Lowell High 
School in 1939 with a football scholarship to 
Columbia University. Kerouac’s stay was not 
a long one, however. 

In search of: During his sophomore year, 
Kerouac withdrew from classes. This marked 
the beginning of an era which would turn a 
quiet student into a symbol of an entire 
generation. 

Ann Charters’ introduction to On the Road, 
Kerouac’s second novel, states, “At the age of 
19, as he later said, he was “independent, 
nutty with independence, in fact,” and de- 
cided that he didn’t need to finish college 
because he “had his own mind.” He wanted 
to become “an adventurer, a lonesome trav- 
eler,” so that he could be a great American 
novelist in the tradition of Jack London and 


The road to success 


Thomas Wolfe.” 

Kerouac spent many of the following years 
weaving back and forth in the United States. 
“On the Road” was published in 1957. This 
event brought Kerouac into the public arena 
and later ordained him spokesperson for the 
“Beat” generation. 

A generation’s voice: Ironically, Kerouac 
writes in 1960, “Always considered writing 
my duty on earth. Also the preachment of 
universal kindness, which hysterical critics 
have failed to notice beneath frenetic activity 
of my true-story novels about the ‘beat’ gen- 
eration. I am not actually ‘beat’ but strange 
solitary crazy Catholic mystic?” 

Kerouac was greatly misunderstood. 

Charters writes, “and later it would seem 
he had spent the first part of his career trying 
to write the book and get it published, and the 
rest of his life trying to live it down.” 

Kerouac died Oct. 21,1969 from abdomi- 
nal hemorrhaging due to alcoholism. 

Carved in stone: A memorial stands at the 
corner of Merrimack and Bridge streets in 
downtown Lowell. Traffic pours off the Bridge 
Street bridge and races past. The geometrical 
shapes of Kerouac Park resemble a board 
game, with lines running in perpendicular 
patterns and stretching themselves out across 
the floor. 

One stone reads: 

Doctor Sax 

The other night I had a dream that I was 
sitting on the sidewalk on moody street, 
Pawtucketville, Lowell, MA., with a pencil 
and paper in my hand saying to myself, “De- 
scribe the wrinkly tar of this sidewalk, also the 
iron pickets of Textile institute, or the door 
way where Lousy and you and G.J’s always 
sittin, and don’t stop to think of words, when 
you do stop, just stop to think of the picture 
better and let your mind off yourself in this 
work.” 


Lowell’s lonesome traveler 


bohemian spirit lives on at mill city memorial 


Beatnik’s delight 


S. Dupont photos 
QUITE NEAR the banks of the city at 
the bend In the river, these monoliths 
memorialize Jack Kerouac “the voice 
of the beat generation.” 
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Cobain now immortalized 


Future generations left with legacy of Seattle ‘grunge’ 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ollowing in the footsteps of Jimi 
2 Hendrix, Janis Joplin, and Sid Vicious, 

Kurt Cobain died an early, unexpected 
death. 

The lead singer of the Seattle-based group 
Nirvana, Cobain took his own life by firing a 
single blast from a 12 gauge shotgun into his 
head. He is survived by his wife, Courtney 
Love, leader of the all-female punk outlet, 
Hole, and their 1-year-old baby, Frances Bean 
Cobain. 

Those are the facts you’ve probably seen, 
and read a million times already, and possibly 
sick to death of hearing about by now. 

Come as you are: There’s two different 
ways of looking at this unfortunate situation. 
The first being, it’s a great loss to the world of 
music for such a talented musician to die 
prematurely. The second, and more realistic 
idea: anyone who takes their own life, rock 
star or not, and leaves behind a wife and baby 
does not deserve to be eulogized the way he 
has been on MTV and radio stations across 
the country. 

While this editor partly agrees with the 
latter, Cobain still will live on by way of his 
music being blared out of fans’ stereos every- 

where. 

Nirvana first appeared in the mainstream 
music scene by way of its explosive, yet un- 
yielding, catchy hit single, Smells Like Teen 
Spirit. It paved the way for much of the 
“alternative” music heard today, and breathed 
new life into an otherwise stagnant music 
scene dominated by such pop icons as Mariah 
Carey and Madonna. 


In Appreciation 


A month ago, Cobain slipped into a coma 
from a mixture of prescription drugs and 
champagne, nearly ending his life. A warning 
sign never noticed, it caused the band to drop 
out of this summer’s Lollapalooza festival and 
rumors abounded the band was about to split 
up. 

Serve the servants: Cobain provided the 
soundtrack to a nation of disgruntled and 
pissed-off teenagers yearning for someone to 
speak out for them. His lyrics, riddled with 
metaphor, screamed of personal frustration, 
and the years of alienation he has endured. 

Teenagers could relate to Cobain’s songs. 
He didn’t have the rock star pose, or pomp- 
ous attitude. And the nine million fans who 
bought its breakthrough album, Nevermind, 
all can’t be wrong. 

Some of the negative reaction to the death 
centers on the attitude that Nirvana wasn’t an 
important band; that it will be forgotten in a 
matter of weeks. In the same vein as The 
Doors, Nirvana will not be forgotten but its 
popularity will soar to new heights. 

Undoubtedly, the current four albums, 
Bleach, Nevermind, Incesticide and its latest 
release, In Utero , will fly out of stores from 
the sheer curiosity of “who was this guy 
anyway?” and fans who possibly missed an 
album. 


And some will argue Cobain simply 


copped-out on life, and is a selfish coward 
who doesn’t deserve any additional recogni- 
tion. He may even add to that sentiment in 
On a Plain, from the Nevermind LP. 

I love myself, better than you 


I know it’s wrong, but what can I do? 

Lounge act: Comparisons to John Lennon 
are inevitable, with Courtney Love to 
Lennon’s Yoko Ono, and the mood swings of 
both artists, but well-deserved. 

An interesting footnote is Cobain’s age at 
his death. He’s far from the only rock star to 
die at age 27; Jimi Hendrix, Janis Joplin, 
Peter Ham of Badfinger, and Chris Bell, 
originator of “power rock” and founder of 
the pop group Big Star, also died at 27. 

Said by many to be a shy, introverted, 
gentle man, Cobain lived with excruciating 
stomach pains for many years, an illness shared 
by his mother when she was younger. Cobain 
said sometimes the pain would get so bad, 
hed want to kill himself: And although this 


probably is not the reason for his suicide, it 
may have been a contributing factor. 

Although Nirvana’s music seemed simple 
to many, with the same basic structure ring- 
ing out in every song, it was the passion of 
Cobain’s singing, and conviction of his song 
writing, which made listeners scream along 
with him. 

School: Often, a Nirvana song starts with 
a gentle, clean guitar and quiet vocals, then 
explodes in the chorus into a frenzy of wall- 
to-wall guitars and Cobain’s raging howls. 
His pop-sensibility swayed casual listeners 
into Nirvana’s breed of 90s punk in the same 
way The Sex Pistols did at the dawn of the 
80s. 

With the lights out, 1t’s less dangerous 

Here we are now, entertain us 

I feel stupid, and contagious 

Here we are now, entertain us! 

Even if you don’t know what the hell he’s 
talking about, you know Cobain means it. 

After 15 million albums sold, countless 
magazine covers, and endless airplay on MTV, 
the reluctant rock star finally folded under the 
pressure of intense media speculation through- 
out his career, and being forced to wear the 
title of a spokesman for the 90s. | 

All apologies: Cobain’s mother, Wendy 
O’Connor, is quoted as saying, “now he’s 
gone and joined that stupid club,” referring 
to other rock stars dead at an early age. 

He no longer has to bear the title. He 
doesn’t have to worry about media specula- 
tion. He doesn’t even have to bother with the 
tiresome task of making videos. His death 
immortalizes him in the minds of the people 
who rocketed him to stardom, the same force 
which dragged him down in the end. 


Students shine in play spotlight 


Top Notch Players produce 
flawless opening performance 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


taring into the almost full crowd in the 
Top Notch Theater, the cast of The 


‘Hot ? Baltimore opened the six show 
stand with a terrific performance ofthe Lanford 
Wilson play. 

Taking place in Baltimore, in the lobby of 
a deteriorating hotel, with just a couch, the 
front desk, an easy chair, and a newspaper 
machine providing the scenery for the play. 

The story begins with a desk clerk, Bill 
Lewis, played by Frank Smith, making wake 
up calls to the various hotel residents, and a 
hooker whose name is never revealed, but 
referred to simply as the girl, played by Vanessa 
Hill, chastising him for not being friendly 
enough to the patrons. 

Eccentric: As the play goes on, we meet 
an assortment of intriguing characters includ- 
ing Millie (Melanie Forzese), an older woman 
who has a story to tell about almost anything. 
Forzese plays the role to the hilt, providing a 
deep Southern-like accent, and humorous 
moments throughout. 

Almost always on stage is the girl, convers- 
ing with all the other characters at one point 
or another during the show. She’s concerned 
with others’ feelings, and seems too nice to be 
a prostitute compared to the others in the 
play, with their crass language and sexual 
innuendoes appearing in nearly every line 
they speak. 

A high school play this is not. Casual, and 
often use of vulgar language adds to the 
realism of the characters, but occasionally it 
goes overboard. The clothing, or lack thereof, 
on April (Jennifer Quimby), and Suzy (Enid 
Colon) displays how hookers would really 
dress. 

What turns out to be a key plot in the play 
is the search for a former resident by his 
grandson. Erik Baker portrays Paul Granger 
III, who has been waiting in the hotel lobby 


Observer Review 


‘for hours to talk with someone who may be 


able to give information on the whereabouts 
of his grandfather. 

Unexpected assistance: No one is anx- 
ious to help Paul except for the girl. She goes 
out of her way to look for old rent receipts in 
order to give Paul some idea of when his 
grandfather lived there. 

After starting out blazing with laughs and 
interesting situations between characters, the 
last half drags with nothing really happening 
to make the viewer sit up and watch. The 
play’s saving grace is the acting. Pinpointing 
a particular role would be impossible since all 
the actors display great talent and conviction, 
but if there is a show stealer, Mr. Morse grabs 
the title. 

Jay Valatka, a last minute replacement, 
plays the elderly character perfectly. Mr. Morse 
constantly gripes about everything under the 
sun. In his first scene, he’s complaining he’s 
sick because of a draft in his room. Through 
subtle but on-target mannerisms, Valatka 
makes Mr. Morse believable and nails the 
grumpy-old-man stereotype to the ground. 
Shooting off unexpected one-liners provides 
many hilarious moments during the show. 

When told the hotel will be demolished 
soon, Mr. Morse pauses briefly, looks up and 
simply says, “good!” 

On target: The actors didn’t seem to flub 
any lines, or end up in the wrong spot due to 
the outstanding direction by Penny Schricker. 
All technical aspects ran smoothly with Susan 
Sanders serving as designer and technical 
director. 

An important element in the play is the 
team of Lisa Chapman and Steve Serwacki 
who portray hotel residents Jackie and Jamie, 
sister and brother. Arough-around-the-edges 
tomboy, Jackie thinks everyone is out to get 
her, especially the hotel’s manager, Mr. Katz 


Getting their act together 


TOP NOTCH players David Mills, Jennifer Quimby, and Lysa Chapman make final 
preparations for ‘Hot |’ Baltimore. 


(Dave Mills). Jackie, clearly the team’s boss, 
intimidates Jamie into a shy, soft-spoken kid, 
afraid to communicate with the rest of the 
residents. 

Extremely funny at times, the play brings 
about socially conscious messages in a way 
hardly noticeable, but important to the plot’s 
development. 

It shows how most people ignore the 
elderly until they start screaming, especially 
the way Mr. Morse and another elderly char- 
acter, Mrs. Bellotti (Sarah Wendell), a quirky 
and frantic woman, are treated. Also, it exam- 
ines how different types of people relate to 
each other with interaction between the 
straightlaced Bill and the resident harlots. 

Sex symbols: April and Suzy are not soon 
to be forgotten by viewers. They both de- 
mand constant attention, and keep you won- 
dering what outrageous thing they’ll say or 
do or wear-next. Quimby and Colon’s lan- 
guage and dialect rings true to the same heard 
in the downtown streets of many cities in 
America. 


S. Dupont photo 


The individualities of the characters make 
The ‘Hot P Baltimore a performance worth 
viewing. The acting and direction are superb, 
bringing life to an otherwise lackluster story. 

Additional shows are scheduled for Thurs- 
day through Saturday, April 14-16, at 8 p.m., 
and Sunday, April 17, at 7 p.m. in C-building’s 
Top Notch Theater. 


Pro and con 


After starting out blazing 
with laughs and interest- 
ing situations between 
characters, the last half 
drags with nothing really 
happening... The play’s 
saving grace is its acting. 
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Phish hoists its way 
up ladder of success 


Vermont’s college sensation releases 5th album 


By ANDY DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


The music industry of the 
y~{ °90s clearly has a wide vari- 
y-\ ety of bands producing many 

different sounds and styles. 

Phish, Vermont’s premiere psychedelic 
folk/rock band, made its mark in this indus- 
try — unfortunately, their sound has barely left 
New England. With the release of the band’s 
new album, Hoist, it’s now time to introduce 
Phish to the rest of the country. 

Unlike past Phish albums (Lawn Boy, A 
Picture of Nectar, Junta, Rift), Hoist follows 
a different format. Phish leaves the long, 
trippy, psychedelic jams of past albums for the 
stage. Those sounds keep the same groove 
and feel, but are just presented differently in 
four to five minute pop songs and ballads. 

Variety: Phish introduces a whole new 
music style in Hoist, ranging from heavy 
guitar and drum rhythms in songs like Axilla 
(part II) and Down With Disease, to a slower, 
more serious pace in ballads like If I Could 
and Lifeboy. The band incorporates a screech- 
ing blare of New Orleans — style, brass horns 
in Wolfman’s Brother, and energetic backing 
vocal tones in Julius. 

Granted, they’re taking a different ap- 
proach this time around, but this is Phish. 
This is the same band that entered its third set 
on New Year’s Eve at the Worcester Cen- 
trum, suspended above the stage in full scuba 
gear. 

Call it clever or unique, call it whatever 
you want, but keep in mind this is clearly no 
ordinary rock band. Past albums deemed this 
fact to be true, both in its lyrical and musical 
style which many compare to that of The 
Grateful Dead. 

History: Lawn Boy, Phish’s first album 
with a major record label, Elektra, produced 
some of the band’s best work. A track titled 
Bouncing Around the Room put Phish on the 
road to success, bringing to the public the 
new psychedelic sound of the 90s. A steady, 
hypnotic beat brings the listener closer to the 
band’s true musical talent, repeating the cho- 
rus, “and I awoke/and faintly bouncing 
around the room/the echo of whom ever 
spoke...” 

The song has been known to last up to 
about 20 minutes when played at live perfor- 
mances, and form a giant line in the crowd 
that circles around the concert hall bouncing 
around the room. 

Other hits quickly followed from Lawn 
Boy, and became great additions to the live 
performances. Reba, another praised song off 


the album, introduced the weird lyrical style 
about a girl and her creation. 

“Knee deep in the motel tub/Reba dangle 
ladle from her lip/dip/sip/Reba babble to 
the nag with the lipstick perfume/mutter to 
a farmer in a truck...” The song eventually 
jams out for about 10 minutes and then turns 
back in for the finish. 

Success hits: A year later, an album 
entitled A Picture of Nectar hit the stores. 
Dedicated to the owner of Nectar’s, a restau- 
rant/lounge in Burlington, Vt. where Phish 
gigged on a regular basis in their earlier days. 
The album was a bit more on the rock and roll 
side, including hits like Cavern and Chalkdust 
Torture. Its success among the “college music 
scene” carried Phish out of Vermont and into 
New England. 

Soon other albums followed. Junta, the 
band’s first album ever recorded, was re- 
released in 792. It held the true roots of their 
psychedelic jazz sound, consisting mostly of 
an incredibly creative instrumental sound from 
where songs like The Divided Sky and 
Fluffhead, each over 11 minutes in length, 
came from. 

The album was mainly intended for those 
who already understood the group’s style. 
Other than a song titled Fee, there aren’t any 
real catchy riffs. Nevertheless, Junta is a true 
masterpiece — created like that ofa rock opera, 
the album presents a story of Junta overtaking 
a fictional civilization. 

About 10 months after Junta was re- 
leased, a fourth album, Rift, hit the record 
stores. Due to its non-mainstream style, the 
album still didn’t receive a sufficient amount 
of air play; however, Phish’s popularity in the 
concert scene was rising. 

The days of performing in small, packed 
clubs were replaced by sellout shows at Great 
Woods and The Centrum. Songs like Maze, 
Sparkle and It’s Ice quickly became crowd 
favorites. 

Crankin’ it out: Within three years, Phish 
released four albums. Each album, as the 
years progressed, began to shy away from 
trying to capture their live style, in the studio. 
Instead, lyrics became more a part of their 
music, which was their main intention when 
creating Hoist. 

In return, Phish will probably be rewarded 
with a great deal of airplay which will prob- 
ably anger a great number of Phish heads in 
fear that they may conform to mainstream 
music. 

The new album: The first single off Hoist, 
Down With Disease, hasa hard—rocksound to 
it, but the moving groove of the base line 
keeps it a Phish song. Toward the end, 


Anastasio brings his guitar to life with a 
powerful ending riff that jams out for about 
30 seconds then stops, leaving chills from the 
guitar still racing up and down the back of the 
listener. 

The idea that Phish chose to concentrate 
more on lyrics in this album is made very clear, 
using words a to represent the story, rather 
than the music. One song in particular is 
future single, Sample in a Jar, a song of both 
musical and lyrical intensity. 

“T wheeled around because I/Didn’t hear 
what you had said /And saw you dancing with 
Elihu/ Up on Leemor’s bed/And I was foggy, 


Catch of the day 


Photo courtesy of Elektra Records 
DRUMMER JON “Greasy Fizeek” 
Fishman, left, an example of why there 
are no other Phish in the main stream 
quite like this one. The band pumps up 
for the cover of their new release Hoist, 
above. 


rather groggy /You helped me to my car/The 
binding belt enclosing me/A sample in a jar.” 

Some added musicians make their appear- 
ance songs like Juliusand Wolfiman’s Brother 
featuring The Tower of Power Horn Section. 
Also background vocalist’s Ricky Grundy 
Chorale, Rose Stone and Jean McClain whose 
voices are heard in Julius, a “big band” sound- 
ing song with blaring horns and screeching 
backing vocals, that bring the song to an 
unbelievable climax. 

Singer Allison Krauss is also featured, sing- 
ing additional vocals on If I Could, one of the 
album’s three ballads. 

Mainstream?: One question remains to 
the many Phish followers. “Are they selling 
out on us?” Of course not. They’re doing 
nothing but improving and by having a little 
more money now, they can afford to experi- 
ment. 

Did The Grateful Dead sell out when they 
made American Beauty? No. It was different 
from everything else they had previously re- 
leased, but they still hung onto their sound. 
Phish did the same thing. 

Here comes yet another 90s sound. This 
time, it’s coming from the East Coast. 


Annual Awards 
Convocation 


7 to 8:30 p.m. 


of faculty and staff 


Northern Essex 
Community College 


Thursday, May 19 


in the Student Center 


NECC is proud of the students 
who are honored at the 
Annual Awards Convocation, 
and of the contribution 
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Arts Trivia 


| By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Congratulations to the DCE Staff for 
answering the trivia questions in last 
. week’s contest. 
Questions of the week: 
___ 1. Which local radio station boasts 
itself as The Only Station That Really 
Rocks? 
2, Name one of the stars in the new 
_ movie, House of the Spirits: 
3 
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Sherman’s Lagoon 


SHERMAN, DO YOU REALIZE WHAT 
WE'VE CREATED? A NINETy- 


HE'S COMING TH6 WAY! 
T THINK HE 5669 US! 


FOOT-TALL BARRY MANILOW)! 


THERE'S A NINETY- 
FOOT- TALL BARRY 


15 THIS THE PENTAGON? LOOK, 
YOU'VE GOT 70 SEND MARINES. 
WE'VE GOT A NINETY-FOOT-TALL 
BARRY MANILOW SINGING IN 
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THAT'S 


AND THE RUSSIANS 
A BIG We 


AKE GOING 10 DROP | MINUTE... 
AN ATOMIC BOMB 
ON US ANY MINUTE. } NELLY. 


GENTLEMEN, CRISIS LOOMS | 

THIS SITUATION CALLS FOR 

SUPERPOWER INTERVENTION! 

I'LL GET WASHINGTON ON 
THE LINE. 
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WHADOAYA MEAN YOU CAN'T 
COMMIT AMERICAN TKOOE... 
IBN'T THERE ANYTHING YOU 
CAN D0 70 PUT A STOP 70 THIS? 


HOW'RE HIS LYRICS?... WELL, 

IT WOULDN'T SAY THEYRE 

OBSCENE, MAYBE A LITTLE 
OFF- COLOR. 


QUR LAGOON. 


From whrar youve ted 
me LT can'see you 7 
— acing Wet in the 
Sociat Services 


Actually, { plan to beg for my 
Foasd while moving 


from place%s 5) 


or in tea ching place preaching 
peace. in the 
ri end Pl be 
: crucified 
and return 
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BARNYARD NAMES: Roosters’ famous relatives 


ACROSS 

1 Rugged range 

7 Char-__ 

(British tour bus) 

12 Fine porcelain 
19 Rocky Balboa's wife 
20 Seaside souvenirs 
22 Whets again 
23 Mr. One-Liner 
25 Exacts satisfaction for 
26 School Daze director 
27 Sidewalk con game 
28 Emulate Yeager 


} 30 Palindromic name 


31 Endowment recipient 

32 Lacking grace 

33 Atlantic island group 

36 Wankels and diesels 

39 The French 
Lieutenant's Woman 
author 

41 Tasty dish 

42 _ the line (behaved 
oneself) 

44 Old card game 

45 Trotsky and Spinks 

49 Memo phrase 

50 NBAer 

51 Quartet 

53 ‘‘Balderdash!” 

54 Powell's movie mate 

55 Wally Cox character 

58 Genetic info, carrier 

59 Genetic info. 
replicator 

60 En-lai 

62 Kitchen emanation 

63 Air Force One, for one 

64 Bridge support 

65 Southwestern civet 

67 Russian jet 

68 Immovable 

70 Go mall-hopping 

71 de France 


moor tomy Sather 


in heaven. 


by Trip Payne 


9 Gauchos’ land: Abbr. 

10 Hall-of-Fame 
quarterback 

11 Cheers mailman 

12.¢tsmell>; 7" 

13 Give away 

14 Word alphabetizers 
ignore 

15 Took the pot 

16 A deadly sin 

17 Deathtrap star 


72 Roman naturalist 

74 Recklessly daring 

75 Sassy remarks 

76 Butter square 

77 “You Are So Beautiful” 


singer 
79 Vigoda of Barney Miller 
82 Wheel of Fortune buy 
83 Warning, old-style 
85 Actor Roger of Cheers 
86 Put belowdecks 


HSI 


FREEBIRD! 
Q) 


HELLO, I 
NEED 70 
SPEAK 70 
HILLARY 
CLINTON. 


NOW WE'KE 
GONNA KICK 
SOME MANILOW 


THEY'RE. 
SENDING 
TIPPER 


rane this 
Jove 


18 Pothook shapes 
21 Cold symptom 
24 Ballroom dance 
29 Happening 


87 Trojan prince 

89 George _ 
(Redcoats’ ruler) 

90 The Untouchables 


31 Eat well 
32 Grassy ground 
34 F. Scott's wife 
35 Sugar: Suff. 
36 Beelzebub s beat 
37 El (Pacific current) 
38 High Noon star 
39 Michael of 
Evening Shade 


agents 

91 “*_: bleu!" 

92 Jazz keyboardist 

96 Angular cuts 

98 Treat shabbily 
101 Iron, in Innsbruck 
102 Plenty of nothing? 
103 Slangy suffix 
104 “Would you_ dance?” 


106 Become prevalent 40 Phrased 
107 Soul: Fr. 43 Monounsaturated 


110 Work in a darkroom salt 
113 The Collector actress 46 Utah senator 


(11 [112 | 
| i 


116 Former 47 Work for nine -+ —_1_-_+ 
117 Odd facts 48 Name above the title 
118 Martial-arts star 50 All-important 
119 More gritty 51 Unfortunate 
120 Sports data 52 Star in Scorpio 
121 Ski-lodge shape 55 Hiroshima, 

Amour 
56 Cheerleader s prop 
57 M. Zola 
61 Quick jaunt 
63 Civic-group member 
64 Ballet step 
65 Etagere display 
66 Language group 
69 Scratch the surtace 
70 Openhanded move 
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73 Actress Shearer 

76 Ottoman VIP 

77 Most sensational 

78 John _ Galbraith 

80 Use a drill 

81 Part of the flock 

84 Captain Picard’s 
assistant 

86 Anatomical pouches 

88 Sculptor’s medium 

90 Prime-time hour 


DOWN 
1 Humorist Mort 
2 fixe 
3 Ocean flier 
4 "Oysters season” 
5 Author Chandler 
6 Whoever 
7 Not quite right 
8 Tibia or fibula 


91 Scotland's 
93 It may be gross 
94 Spectral types 

95 Leave out again 
97 Interviewer Fallaci 
98 Blockheads 

99 Actress Verdugo 
100 Authority 

102 Greek letters 

105 Impressionist 

106 Bad mood 


107 Center of the Mogul 
Empire 

108 Injure badly 

109 Gaelic 

111 Airport abbr 

112 One-quarter of 
CCVilI 

114 Clark's Mogambo 
costar 

115 Weimarane: : 
warning 


_ Scone 
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Softball players take charge early 


Martino, Blair 
lead; women 1-0 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


The defense stood in position on the dia- 
mond, ready for any balls that were hit, but 
with Sheri Martino on the mound, rarely was 
the defense forced to react. 

Opening day against Becker College 
proved successful for Martino, as she gave up 
four hits whiffed eight, walked four and hit 
two batters leading NECC to a 10-3 victory. 

“T played against her (Martino) in high 
school,” teammate Charlene Blair said. “I’m 
just glad she is on my team now.” 

Martino led the Lady Knights out in the 
first inning and struck out the first two Becker 
batters with fast balls that had no chance of 
being hit. 

“At first, I was a little nervous,” Martino 
said. “But then I got going and felt really 
good.” 

Manufacturing a run: Blair led off the 
home half with a hard-hit single and stole 
second and third before being brought home 
by Martino’s bunt single. 

“I’m very happy with our offense,” Blair 
said. 

The second inning was more of the same, 
but Martino showed some control problems. 
After getting two outs, she walked the bases 
full and got herself out of trouble with a 
strike-out. 

“I’m more than happy with her perfor- 
mance,” coach Donna Johnson said. “She did 
a great job.” 

After two innings, the Lady Knights led 4- 
0. 

Big lead: The third inning proved the 
most prolific offensive inning for NECC. 
After Lori Jankowski walked to load the bases, 
Cheryl Lemoine cracked a double up the 
middle, driving in two runs. 

In all, NECC scored three runs, increasing 
the lead to 7-0. 


“T was really impressed with the hitting,” 
Johnson said. “We have been preparing for 
this for 12 days.” 

Martino took the mound in the fourth, 
still vying for a no-hitter. At second base, 
Jankowski turned in the defensive play of the 
game. A Becker hitter smashed a hot shot that 
looked on its way through the infield, when 
Jankowski dove to her left and speared the 
ball, jumping up and flipping it to Lemoine at 
first base for the force out. 

“They (the defense) were just a wall,” 
Martino said. 

Watching: Martino’s dominance on the 
mound may lead to the NECC defense be- 
coming lackadaisical, Blair said. 

After going up 10-0, Martino’s bid for a 
no- hitter was broken up in the fourth inning 
with a lazy single between first and second 
base. 

“T know she was itching for the no-hitter,” 
Johnson said. “But she kept her composure, 
which is the sign of a good pitcher.” 

All of Becker’s four hits and three runs 
came in the fifth inning. 

“She (Martino) got tired, but she hung 
in,” Johnson said. 

All done: NECC did not get a chance to 
bat in the fifth inning. Becker’s second 
baseman was injured on the base paths and 
Becker had no eligible players left to substi- 
tute into the game. 

The umpires left the decision to Johnson, 
whether or not to allow Becker to substitute 
a player who had already been taken out. 

“Tt’s against the rules,” Johnson said. “I’m 
not going to jeopardize injury to my team. 
We played five innings; it is an official game.” 

NECC’s bench seemed dejected at the 
shortened game, but happy to get out of the 
cold and wet weather. 

“T think we played really well,” Blair said. 

Natural: The Lady Knights played near 
flawless on opening day despite not having 
much outside practice. 

“T think being on the field was good for 
us,” Johnson said. “It was a very good way to 
start, and it’s nice to get the first game jitters 
out of the way.” 


My stance 


S. Dupont photo 


CHARLENE BLAIR digs in, awaiting a pitch from a Becker hurler. The Knights, due 
to Sheri Martino’s strong right arm, won the first game of the season. 


President rescues golf team for spring 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


If the student senate had its way, the NECC 
golf team would not be on the links this 
spring. 

The senate voted to terminate last year’s 
most successful sport. 

In 1993, the golf team won the New 
England regional and competed in the na- 
tional tournament in Georgia, and that is why 
school president John R. Dimitry decided to 
find money to fund the team. 

“Very proudly I found the money,” Dim- 
itry said. “I’m very proud of what that team 
accomplished last year.” 

The money to fund the team reportedly 
comes from the president’s trust fund, but he 


would neither confirm or deny that. 

Payment: The total amount funded is 
enough to pay head coach Jack Hess’ salary, 
$1,900, Joseph Brown, dean of administra- 
tion said; some money for the team’s support 
will have to come from money already allo- 
cated to the gym. 

With other gym funds being used, con- 
cerns have grown that other athletic areas 
would suffer so the golf team can exist. Hess 
denies this. 

“We have just had to tighten are belts and 
use a little imaginative financing,” he said. 

Surprise: Hess’ “imaginative financing” 
has created a golf team that will have two 
female golfers for the first time in history, 
which was one reason behind Dimitry’s ef- 
forts. 


Now Being Served 


Papa Gino’s Pizza 


In the college cafeteria 


“I enthusiastically support coed sports,” 
Dimitry said. “And I think they should play 
together.” 

With all the financial problems that went 
into returning a golf team, it looks doubtful 
to repeat last season’s success. 

“We have had a late start,” Hess said. “We 
will probably be in the midst of the middle of 
the pack.” 

No experience: Part of the reason for the 
mediocre outlook is not one golfer is return- 
ing from last year’s roster. 

“This is a whole new squad,” Hess said. 
“We lost a couple of golfers; this will be one 
of those character-building years.” 

Without having practice, Hess has not 
been able to asses the team’s talent, but 
remains optimistic. 


Gift Certificates 
«Student Discounts 


3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 


(603) 382—3ART 


Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 


“Hopefully, a couple of kids will step up 
and carry us; that is what we need,” Hess said. 

Opinion: Hess feels women do not play 
much golf on this level because the rules state 
they must tee-off from the same distance as 
the men. 

“They have to play from the whites (tees),” 
Hess said. “And that could prove to be up to 
an 80- yard advantage on par five holes for the 
guys.” 

Despite the disadvantage, NECC’s golf 
team has found two women: Susan Marshall 
and Joan Gosselin who seem up to the chal- 
lenges that stand ahead of them in the coming 
season. 

With problems getting started and an en- 
tirely new squad this season, it should prove 
interesting, nonetheless. 
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Baseball doesn’t belong on TV 


Game needs to revive itself to survive against other major sports 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


It’s that time of year again — the over satura- 
tion of major league baseball on television has 
begun. 

Annually, one of the three major broad- 
casting corporations bids obscure amounts of 
money for the right to broadcast baseball. 

All professional sports leagues make the 
majority of their money from TV revenues. 
Some sports like basketball belong on TV, 
whereas sports like baseball do not. 

Baseball is simply boring and many things 
about the game need to change to make the 
game more exciting to a TV audience. 

End of an era: When Arkansas beat Duke 
in the NCAA basketball championship finals, 
it was a sad day for people who enjoy watch- 
ing TV sports, for it meant months of nothing 
but baseball on the airwaves. 

Sure, baseball is a great sport to play and 
even more fun to watch — in person. How- 
ever, on TV, baseball compares to golf, bowI- 
ing or a late night PBS special. 

The NBA still has a few months left on its 
schedule but from now until the end of 
October, television sets around the nation 


Sports Talk 


will be plastered with doubleheaders and 17- 
inning, four-hour baseball marathons—at least 
those televisions that stay on. 

Example: Baseball’s audience dropped 
over the years. Although it’s holding on to an 
older audience, it is steadily losing the atten- 
tion of younger viewers, for many reasons: 

1. All-star games and World Series games 
start too late. League officials refuse to start a 
World Series game in the afternoon because 
prime-time advertising rates bring higher rev- 
enue. This means a game might start as late as 
10 p.m., when most kids are about to go to 
bed. In hopes of attracting younger viewers, 
the games should start earlier. 

2. The game is simply not exciting; teams 
need to produce more runs. The league should 
not limit bat size. Ifa player can swing a tree- 
sized bat, then let him try. Or make the ball a 
little bigger and easier to hit. Do something 
to produce more runs. 

3. Young stars need exposure: players like 
Texas Rangers’ Juan Gonzales and Ivan 
“Pudge” Rodriguez, Florida Marlins Gary 
Sheffield and California Angels Tim Salmon. 


Baseball team ranked 


By CHRIS KNEELAND 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The 1994 men’s baseball season is in full 
swing. 

NECC’s Knights opened their season with 

a doubleheader, the first two games of a 28 
game schedule. The team was scheduled to 
play four games before April 1, but due to wet 
fields, those games were postponed and re- 

scheduled to later dates. 
Coming off last season’s record of 19-8, 
the team was ranked 12th in the nation 
during the preseason. 

“We will not be sneaking up on any teams 


this year,” head coach Mike Rowinski said. 

Experience a key: Returning from last 
year’s squad are Jimmy Medeiros, Rich Ber- 
nard, Steve Bromhall, Dan Lewis, and Larry 
Rogers. 

Rogers, who batted a team-leading .440 
last season, also recorded a 5-2 pitching mark. 

In addition to Rogers, the Knights sport 
an array of pitching talent Rowinski is count- 
ing on. 

“This is the deepest pitching staffin along 
time,” he said. “The pitching is going to goa 
long way this season.” 

The team lost a few key players due to 
ineligibility and others who decided against 


Merrimack was 
the only school for me... 


Sean Lydon 
Andover, Massachusetts 


because of its location, 
affordability, and 

good reputation. 

The staff is very helpful... 
and the professors 

are concerned about each 
student's well-being. 
The transfer of courses 

is very flexible... 


and registration is easy! 
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For more information call the Office of Admissions 
508-837-5100 


It’s players like these that need exposure and 
will draw a younger contingent of fans. 

4. Stop giving a relief pitcher eight warm- 
up pitches every time he enters the game. 
Most relief pitchers are in the bullpen for 


_ seven or eight innings before they are called 


in, and should be ready to pitch instead of 
wasting viewers’ time with useless pitches. 

Adjustments: Many more things can be 
done to improve America’s pastime; these are 
just a few suggestions. 

Baseball is just not for TV, yet it is the only 
sport televised over the next few months — 
which makes for a very boring summer. 

Major league players need to stop whining 
about their salaries. For example, when Chi- 
cago Cubs Ryne Sandberg signed for $7 
million a year, many players started complain- 
ing they were only making $5.5 million. 

When you’re making that much money, 
can anyone really tell the difference? 

Major league baseball finds itself in the 
same dilemma that the NBA was in during the 
late 1970s. Without a superstar, the NBA 
found itself on its way to financial ruin until 
two things happened: 

Stars: 1. Magic Johnson and Larry Bird 
entered the league, and were marketed bril- 


1984 


SOURCE: IBM Tale 
of the Tape 


04/04/94 


INCREASING HOMERUNS won’t make 
a difference in making baseball more 
exciting on TV, but changing a few 
rules might 


liantly. 

2. Earlier, the league added the three- 
point line to help increase scoring and make 
the game more entertaining. 

Major league baseball needs a commis- 
sioner which will take chances and stop being 
afraid of change. 

Baseball, celebrating its 125th anniversary 
this year, has hardly changed with the times — 
it needs to catch up. 


KRT Infographics 


12th as season starts 


playing this spring. 

Small load: “We only have 13 players,” 
Rowinski said. “If we have a weakness, this 
would be it.” 

The team hopes it can pull off the same 
success as last year, where it qualified for 
regional tournament play. 

“T want to win one more game than we did 
last year,” Rowinski said, referring to the final 
game of the 93 tournament. 

Despite a few cancellations from the 
weather, the team opened up on Friday, April 
1, and split two doubleheaders with the Com- 
munity College of Rhode Island, and Gate- 
way Community College. 


Coach says 


“T want to win one more 
game than we did last 
year,” Mike Rowinskt 
sata, referring to the final 
game of the 93 tourna- 
ment. 
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New Computerized 
Cag - One 
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Piano 
master 


Ivory tickler 
tunes in to U.S. 


By LANA PETTEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


acob Presayzens is a serious man with a slow smile. He 

is the top piano technician at the Mason & Hamlin 

Falcone Piano Company in Haverhill, and formerly a 
ussian citizen. 

The Presayzens immigrated from Leningrad, now St. 
Petersburg, Russia in 1989. His wife Alia, an accountant at 
Bradford College, and teaches piano in the evenings. 

When visiting the United States as a tourist, Jacob met 
people in a music store who had the connections to offer 
him top-position jobs. 

“The Communist country was ready to fall apart and we 
had the chance to come here,” he said. 

Skilled laborer: They were very lucky, Jacob said. He 
could have ended up ina little secondary shop, but instead, 
he was offered a job with the Steinway Company in New 
York and the Mason & Hamlin Company in Haverhill. 

He decided to go with Mason & Hamlin because they 
were a smaller company. He thought he would have a 
better chance to use all of his skills. 


Jacob was impressed by the people who run Mason & 


Hamlin. Peter Mohr, the company’s general manager, 
comes from a family of very famous piano builders, Jacob 
said. 

Mohr’s father was the chief technician in the concert 
department of Steinway for many years and prepared the 
pianos for world-famous concert pianist Vladimir Horowitz 
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Keys to success 
L. Pettey photo 


RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT Jacob Presayzen of Haverhill 
loves the piano. He began his musical career playing 
with the Lenningrad Capella at the tender age of six. 


for his recordings and concerts, Jacob said. 

Jacob began his musical career in Russia at the age of six as 
a member of the Leningrad Capella, the Russian equivalent of 
the Vienna Boys Choir. The Capella, a favorite of the Czars, 
is the oldest choir in the country and is famous throughout 
Europe. 

Well trained: In 1978, Jacob graduated from the Leningrad 
Conservatory with honors and degrees in choral conducting 
and piano technology. 

For 10 years, he supervised piano technicians, and main- 
tained pianos for the conservatory and concert halls, opera 
theaters and recording studios. He tuned pianos for the 
Leningrad Philharmonic and the Kirov Ballet and supervised 
production and quality control at the Leningrad Piano Fac- 
tory, the oldest piano factory in Russia. He met and worked 
with such musicians as world famous pianist Sviatoslav Richter 
and Yuri Temirkanov, chief conductor of the Leningrad 


Haverhill Campus - 


Lawrence Campus - 


Symphony Orchestras. 


Mohr said Jacob and another Russian trained techni- 
cian, Boris Goldberg, joined Mason & Hamlin at about 
the same time and both bring to the company a valuable 
background in concert preparation and piano manufactur- 
ing. : 

“There is no one else here but myself, who has this 
experience,” Mohr said. “Jacob, especially, does. very, very 
high-quality work.” 

Jacob is in charge of the final stages of piano production 
tuning, voicing and the final regulation of the action. He 
also maintains pianos for private clients such as the Firehouse 
Concert Hall in Newburyport, Thin Ice Production Re- 
cording Studio, the Haverhill T.V. studio, Bradford Col- 
lege, Jimmy’s ITI Restaurant and Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College. 

Keeping good company: “For someone whe comes 
from another country to deal with such people who are at 
the top is very exciting,” Mohr said. 

Jacob described the company and his job with obvious 
pride and enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s a small but great company,” Jacob said. They push 
their people to get the best. It is the never-ending cee i 
opment of a beautiful product.” 

He also hasa great admiration forthe pianos they bake 

When they left Russia, Jacob said he would never be 
involved in politics. But recently he worked ona campaign _ 
for Haverhill Mayor James A. Rurak. He felt that on the 
local level, people really can change things. 

“It was very different from Russia,” Jacob said. “I don’t 
know that I'd do it again butit was interesting to see itfrom 
the inside. People take it seriously and get involved. They 
can affect the life of their community.” 

But he said people are the same everywhere. There are 
good and bad. But he sees a bigger gap between the talent | 
and the no talent. Jacob is still connected to music on a 
personal level. He is the organist for the First Presbyterian 
Church in Haverhill. 

Glastnost: Pastor George Hardy described him as a 
“gentle spirit, a person with some background who doesn’t 
talk about it much.” 

“He’s a very good musician,” Jacob said. “When we 
have a hymn sing, people call out numbers and be plays 
them without blinking. That really impresses me.” 

One thing that really strikes Jacob as different ey. is“ 
that people seem so much happier. 

“Maybe it’s just on the outside,” he said. “But most are 
friendly. Not that people in Russia are not friendly, it’s jus 
that they have a hard time smiling all the time.” 


Class Of 1994 


Mark Lawrence 


(Merrimack Valley’s leading portrait photographer) 


Is coming to Northern Essex 
Graduation portraits will be taken on campus: 


Wednesday, April 27th 
Thursday, April 28th 


Monday, May 2nd 
Tuesday, May 3rd 


No Session Fee --- Special Graduation Package Prices 
Choose from images taken immediately after the photo session 
To shedule your appointment call: 


374-0571 


